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N’ LONGER is English the hermit crab among school 
subjects. It combines happily with others—espe- 
cially art. 

Gone are the days when English perched alone and 
unloved on a pedestal of nouns and verbs. Yes, gone 
are the days—arid good riddance! Now we realize that 
English is a subject which mixes sociably with other 
school subjects. to the advantage of itself and the others. 

One of the most satisfying correlations in any school 
curriculum is that of English and art. Probably that is 
because such a relationship enables those children who 
do not work well with words to have a measure of suc- 
cess in the English class. “Nothing succeeds like success” 
is a tried and true adage in teaching; we have all seen 
examples of children whose academic work has blossomed 
and burgeoned under a shower of praise. 

There was 12-year-old Jimmy for instance. His vocab- 
ulary was limited. His grammar was bad. Rules for 
sentences and paragraphs buzzed around his ears like 
mosquitoes and with as little chance of penetrating his 
brain. All these defects were apparent in Jimmy’s “Tall 
Tale” about a draft horse named Mike who became a 
race horse and won fame and fortune. There was no 
enthusiasm demonstrated in class as Jimmy read his story 
aloud. Then Jimmy displayed an accompanying illustra- 
tion—a disreputable-looking horse. wearing a beribboned 
straw hat and a pleased expression. The balloon indi- 
cated that Mike was saying, “Well, 100,000 bucks ain't 
hay!” There was an immediate gust of laughter and an 
ensuing hum of admiration. Jimmy’s story was later 
voted one of the best. with the attendant honor of bul- 
lettin board display. Of course Jimmy realized that the 
text of his story needed improvement in order to live up 
to that wonderful illustration. And he did improve it, 


slaving over it until it was letter perfect. 
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From the 
editor's 
desk 


The illustration of compositions should be a voluntary 
thing. Some children with a knack for creating word pic- 
tures may feel there is need for nothing more. Some 
stories lend themselves to illustration better than others. 
Or a child may be more in a mood for drawing one day 
than another. But if sufficient time is allowed, chances 
are that most of the stories in your collection of “Tall 
Tales” will have accompanying pictures by the time they 
are collected into a booklet and placed upon the library 
shelf. 

The June, 1949, issue of Junior Arts & AcTIVITIEs, 
gave an example of an illustrated composition project 
carried to completion. Title of the article was “Mrs. 
Piggle-Wiggle’s Cures.” 

The same issue contained an article by Laura Oftedal 
called “Picture Writing: a New Tool in Creative Ex- 
pression.” In it the author tells how she has successfully 
used picture writing as a transition between oral and 
written expression. Many children become blocked in 
their creative thought by the mechanics of grammar, 
handwriting, and spelling. These children, however, may 
be able to tell their story by a sequence of pictures 
quickly sketched on drawing paper. 

Many other activities of the English class in addi- 
tion to the writing of stories lend themselves to illustra- 
tion. The letters which children write to their sick class- 
mates are pepped up considerably by quick sketches to 
illustrate some of the school news. One aviation-minded 
boy who was recovering from an appendectomy was 
especially delighted by the drawings of airplanes which 
some child had thought of adding as a postscript to the 
letter which he wrote in class. 

Though the editorials which we see in our daily papers 
are usually unillustrated, they might be more entertain- 


(Continued on Page 44) 






































talking shop 


About Our Authors 


If you will glance at our masthead 
this month, you will notice a new list 
of contributing editors—that is, peo- 
ple whose contributions are published 
regularly or frequently in our maga- 
zine. We thought you might be in- 
terested in knowing a little more 
about these individuals whose names 
you see so frequently as by-lines. So 
we are going to tell something about 
them in this monthly column. 

Jessie Todd, who is at the bottom 
of the list because her name happens 
to begin with “T,” must surely be 
a favorite with her pupils at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago Laboratory School. 
What child can resist a teacher who 
shows such appreciation and enthu- 
siasm for his creative efforts, and who 
has at her fingertips such a variety 
of fascinating art ideas? 

Readers of Jessie Todd’s articles 
will notice her forthright style. She 
knows what she is talking about and 
wastes no words in putting across a 
point. 

Jessie Todd’s pupils are not limited 
to the elementary age group. She also 
teaches two extension courses at the 
University of Chicago and an occa- 
sional extra course at University Col- 
lege (the downtown branch of the 
University). In addition, she super- 
vises practice teachers who are learn- 
ing to teach art. 

That isn’t all. She is the author of 
various books and :aanuals, now out 
of print, and is co-author with Ann 
Gale of The Doing Books, a series of 
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art books for grades 1-8 published 
by the Thomas Randolph Company 
and very much in print. 

Most of Jessie Todd’s summer and 
Christmas vacations are spent in 
Duluth. Her favorite summer sport is 
canoeing. “We go down rapids,” she 
writes. “It’s wonderful!” During 
Christmas vacation she likes to ski 
and snowshoe. 

We hope that Jessie Todd’s fine 
articles continue to appear in JUNIOR 
Arts & Activities forever. We are 
sure she won’t run out of ideas for 
articles. But we can easily imagine 
that she might run out of time for 
writing them. 


Pan American Day 


To assist teachers in their plans for 
observance of Pan American Day 
(April 14), the Pan American Union 
offers for free distribution the follow- 
ing material: 


1. Poster (19x25) showing flags of 
the American republics in color. 

2. “Pan American Day” — a brief 
statement on the origin of the day. 

3. “The Organization of American 
States in Action” — questions and 
answers on what the Organization is 
doing. 

1. “The Americas and Their Capi- 


tals”’—-a 19x25 poster. 


5. “Folk Songs and Dances of the 
Americas.” 
6. “The Home of the Americas”— 


a 15-minute radio script on the Pan 
American Union. 


(Continued on Page 45) 
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Easter 
punnies 


These cuddly 

Easter bunnies were 
made by second-graders, 
but older children will 
enjoy making them, too. 


By Helen Wolfe 


Crepe paper Easter bunnies make 
a delightful Easter project and can 
be constructed by children as young 
as second-graders. 


Materials 
One package white crepe paper for 
each bunny ; 
Odd bits of colored crepe paper 
Round paper doilies (8”) 
Square paper doilies (6”) 
Cotton 


Making the Body 


sTEP 1. Keep the white paper in 
the original fold and cut it into % 
inch strips. 

sTEP 2. Make a tunnel with the 
fingers of your left hand and draw 
each strip through with the right 
hand holding the fingers tight enough 
around the paper so as to stretch it. 
Tt should look like white raffa when 
ready to use. 

sTEP 3. Wind all the white strips 
around a stiff cardboard or back of 
a chair to form a skein about 15 
inches long. 

step 4. Run a piece of string un- 
der one end of the skein and tie 
firmly drawing it tight. 

step 5. Now cut the opposite end 
of the skein free. Hold by the string. 
It should look like a big tassel of 
crepe paper. 

step 6. Down about 21% inches 
from the top of the tassel, tie a second 
string to form the head. 

step 7. Pick up equal amounts of 
the paper on each side of the head 
and tie for arms. (About 3% inches 
over. ) 

step 8. Divide the rest of the 
paper evenly and about 8% or 9 





inches from the neck tie strings 
around the two bunches, forming 
legs. 
step 9. Trim off the hands and 
feet to about 1 inch from the string. 
Now the bunny is ready to dress. 


Dressing the Girl Bunny 

Cut a square doily in half and 
paste each half snugly around each 
leg to form pantalets. Put the join- 
ing in the back. 


EAR 
PATTERN 














BONNET 


PATTERN 
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Out of the center of the round 
doily, cut a circle a little over 2 
inches in diameter. The doily is now 
a circular skirt which may be trim- 
med with ruffles pasted so that the 
edge is peeking out from under like 
a petticoat. 

When the skirt is finished, cut it 
down the back and paste it in place 
around the waist. Finish with a sash 
and bow of contrasting color. Cut a 
bonnet of drawing paper and cover it 
with paste. (See pattern illustrated.) 
Lay this paste-side down on a piece 
of colored crepe paper. Now cut the 
extra crepe paper away. This forms 
the lining. Cover the top with rows 
of little overlapping ruffles. 

Cut the ears from drawing paper. 
(See the pattern illustrated.) Cover 
one side with paste and lay paste 
down on pink crepe paper. Cut away 
extra crepe paper. Cover other side 
with paste and lay on a thin layer of 
white cotton. Trim. While moist from 
the paste, make a small pleat at the 
base of the ear and paste. Cup the 
ears slightly. (Cotton side out.) 

Cut small triangles for the eyes, a 
little pink circle for the nose, and a 
little red oval for the mouth. Paste 
into position. 

Take three long black stitches on 
each side of the mouth for whiskers. 

Curve the bonnet around the head 
and paste into place. Hold until set. 
Put plenty of paste at the base of 
each ear and paste at the side of the 
head on top of the bonnet. 

\ round fluff of cotton for a tail 
pasted to the back of the skirt finishes 
the bunny. 


Dressing the Boy Bunny 

lor the trousers cul a rectangle of 
colored crepe paper 6 by 12 inches. 
\t the center of the 12-inch edge, 


slash up for about 2 inches. Bring 
each 6-inch side to meet this and 


paste along the slash. (Very narrow 
edge of paste.) This forms the seams 
between the legs. Let the rest of the 
6-inch edge go unpasted so as to form 
an opening down the back. Slip the 
bunny’s trousers on and paste (gath- 
ered) high under the arms. Con- 
trasting 1% inch strips form suspend- 
ers and belt. Paste into place. 

Paste ears on side of head. A little 
cap may be added if desired. 
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Simple 
Easter baskets 


Simple things 
to make for Easter 
and spring 


by Catharine Mahoney 


Have you ever thought of using 
common drinking cups or used ice- 
cream cups as possibilities for May 
baskets or Easter baskets? 

They can be made very attractive 
by letting the children make original 
designs as borders or hy following 
the folds in the cups. They can be 
decorated either with crayons. water 
colors or tempera paints. 

If paint is used, the outside of the 
cups will need to be wiped off first 
with a weak solution of vinegar to 
remove the wax. Two pipe cleaners 
fastened end to end make substantial 
handles that are just the right length. 
Because of the wire in the pipe clean- 
ers the children can very easily push 
them through the cups. 

If ice-cream cups are used they 
can be attractively covered with crepe 
paper. Cut a piece of paper that will 
fit around the cup and still allow 
sufficient overlapping to be stapled 
to the cup. Cut the paper a little 
more than twice the height of the 
cup. Fold it lengthwise and staple 
it so that approximately the same 
amount of paper remains over at 
both the top and the bottom of the 
cup. Crease the lower edges so that 
they stand out around the bottom. 

(Continued on Page 38) 
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CHARACTERS 
DIANNE i’ATTON Keeps hous 
while Mother is away. 
EveLyn Patron—Dianne’s young 
er sister, about twelve years old. 
KATHLEEN Mason—Evelyn’s chum 
and near neighbor. 
RonaLp Mason—-Kathleen’s broth 
er. Dianne’s age. 
NORMAN BRECKSTER 
hoy of twelve years. 
WaLTER TANNER—A senior hoy 
passing by after tennis. 
TIME: A Spring day. 
LOCATION: The front lawn of the 
Patton home. 
scENE: The front of the stage repre- 
sents the edge of the lawn by th 
house. The audience is, as it were. 


A neighbor 


in the house looking out over the 
front lawn. At the back of the stage 
is a low fence with small gate near 
center leading to the street. As the 
curtain goes up. Dianne Patton is 
left-front planting bedding-out plants 
Ronald Mason leans on a rake. 


DIANNE (Smiles up at Ronald, a 
plant in left hand, trowel in right) : 
| think it’s perfectly marvelous, Ron. 
the way you and all the others have 
pitched in and helped us tidy our 
vard. 

Ron (Glancing around proudly) : 
Does look sort of keen. You don't 
think your Mother will be cross when 
she gets home, do you. Dianne? 

DIANNE (Straightening up. holding 
her muddy hands gingerly away from 
her): Mother ... cross! Ron Mason. 
don’t be silly! 

Ron (Dubiously): Well. after all. 
we made quite a few changes. Now 
were planting things almost as 
though we owned the place. 

Dianne (Laughing): That’s what 
Dad said. Remember ... ? He said. 
“The place is yours, do what you like. 
only—don’t move the house!” 

Ron: We've done everything else 
but! 

DIANNE (Down at her planting) : 
Don’t worry. Mother will be thrilled 
to get home to tidiness for a change. 
[ mean . . . well. Ron. you don't 
know Aunt Effie! She’s the puttering 
sort, and | suppose being ill has 
made her worse than ever. Mother's 
heen there ten whole days! 

Ron: And nights .. . 

DiANNE: Fooled you! (Laughs) : 
Nine nights. Don’t forget Mother’s 


coming home tonight. (Looks up) 
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The little rosebush 


A play for clean-up week 


by Jessie Forster 


So, there you are. Evelyn. at last! 

Enter Evelyn Patton and Kathleen 
Vason back-stage through the gate. 

EvELYN (Swinging a little pail 
coming forward): We found the 
stones for your flower bed. Dianne! 
(Turns to nod) Kathleen and I. 

KATHLEEN (Tagging along be- 
hind): Bee-eautiful stones. A pailful. 

DiANNE: A pailful. Kathleen? No 
wonder you were so long coming. 
(Stands up): Work fast now, won't 
vou? I’d love a border of stones all 
along this flower bed. I just have 
to plant over on that side now. | 
think we can finish before the train 
comes! (Dianne crosses to right of 
stage. Ron carries cans of plants. or 
seeds, rake in other hand.) 

Enter Norman Breckster, left. 

NorMan (With a few sticks and 
papers in hands): You made a nice 
job of the front, Ron. 

Ron (Cautiously): Hi, Norman! 
Is that a round-about way of ask- 
ing help for the back? 

DianNE (Looking up): Oh 
hovs! Please! Don’t fool around. 
That train will be in any time now 

. I do want all this yard finished. 
It would spoil the whole picture if 
a few things are left undone! 

NorMAN: You're right on that. 
Dianne. but, don’t get all excited. 
There’s only one thing hits you in 
the eye, here—that old bonfire. 
(Points to pile of sticks and papers. 
right-back) Couldn’t burn here! 

Ron: We never intended to burn 
it here. It’s piled on an old sack. 
That’s my way to save steps when 
there isn’t a wheelbarrow. Just for 
that you can pick up two corners 
and help carry it back to the lane. 
NorMAN: Sorry, old man. Might 






have known you'd have the answer. 

Ron: Never mind the chat. Just 
heave to. 

NorMAN (Bending): Well, when 
are we going to have the bonfire? 

Enter Walter Tanner behind fence. 
Stands at gate with tennis racket. 

Water (Hand on gate): Who 
said “bonfire”? 

Ron: Hi, Walter! Oh, Norman 
here’s afraid he’s missing fun. 

Water: They’re tricky things— 
bonfires. Sometimes, when you 
think it’s safe to leave them, there’s 
a live coal hiding in the ashes that 
a wind can whip to life. Another 
time I'll tell you the story about the 
forgotten bonfire that nearly burned 
a town. Better wait till Mr. Patton 
gets home from the office. 

Dianne (Stands up from flowers) : 
You’re an old fuss-budget, Walter! 

KATHLEEN: And it’s Saturday. Mr. 
Patton isn’t at the office. . . 

EveLyn: He’s on his way to get 
Mother at the station! Just any 
minute! From Aunt Effie’s. I wonder 
if Mother'll bring us anything? 

DIANNE: Oh ... Evelyn! I’m sur- 
prised! 

Evetyn: I'll be surprised if she 
doesn’t. I mean . . . well, Mothers 
usually do have surprises! 

Ron (Picks up a string, a bit of 
paper, etc.): Whether she does or 
she doesn’t, Evelyn, you and Dianne 
have a wonderful surprise for her. 
All this work done neat as a pin. 
Gives me an idea. 

DIANNE (Finished work, crosses to 
center): Thanks to all of you that 
we did get finished. What’s your 
idea, Ron? 

Ron: Suppose you all came over 
(Continued on Page 46) 








The Easter eggs of Czechoslovakia, 
Poland, Norway, Sweden, and Rou- 
mania are truly objects of beauty. 
The girls vie with one another in 
their decoration, for they often 
bestow these beautifully ornamented 
eggs upon their sweethearts as tokens 
of special favor. 

The eggs are usually ornamented 
in one of three ways: (1) those 
painted in solid colors with natural 
substances such as vegetable skins, 
roots, or grains: (2) eggs batiked 
in marvelous traditional designs, 
chiefly animal or geometrical figures, 
that have been handed down for gen- 


Easter eggs 





These papier mache’ Easter eggs may serve 


as containers for candy and Easter gifts. 


erations from mother to daughter; 
(3) eggs dyed in solid colors upon 
which the outlines of birds, flowers, 
and animals are delicately scratched 
with a sharp instrument. 

Easter is rich in the lore of in- 
teresting legends. folk traditions, and 
superstitions. Easter eggs have often 
been romantic and costly gifts. 

It has been said Napoleon III gave 
the Empress Eugenie an Easter egg 
modeled in real gold with her name 
inscribed on it in brilliants. When 
opened it had a white velvet lining 
and held a pearl necklace valued at 
$100,000. 


By Lucile H. Jenkins 


Czar Alexander, of Russia once 
gave a royal friend an Easter egg 
of frosted silver. decorated with hun- 
dreds of minute silver twigs, scraps 
of moss, and sprigs of heather, and 
containing three enormous, exactly 
matching pearls. 

There is also the story of a French 
lady who looked from her bedroom 
window on Easter morning and saw 
on her garden path an egg ten feet 
high, more than twenty feet long, 
covered in blue and gold patterned 
velvet. Suddenly from a side open- 
ing, came a beautiful little carriage, 
drawn by two piebald ponies, driven 
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Lejt above: Pressing and smoothing the paper strips. Right above: Bottom shell of the egg. showing the pasteboard rim 
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by a smart groom. This was her 
Easter gift from a wealthy admirer. 

Once upon a time a German prince 
promised his princess sweetheart a 
special Easter egg. When she first 
unpacked her gift, an ugly iron egg 
rolled to her feet. In a rage she flung 
it to the ground. It split in two and 
out rolled a silver egg. When this 
was opened an egg of pure gold was 
revealed—and it contained a crown 
of precious rubies and a diamond 
ring! 
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And so through the centuries 
Easter has been an occasion not only 
of religious significance but one for 
remembering those we love. It is as 
much a child’s festival as Christmas. 
There is hardly a child but looks 
forward to his Easter eggs in some 
form or other. 

What fun it is to decorate eggs in 
fanciful colors and designs! And it 
is exciting to make a gaily decorated 
papier maché eggshell wherein we 
may tuck a few choice bits of candy, 






Examples of line designs for the eggs 


a handkerchief, or perhaps a piece 
of jewelry that we have planned to 
give a loved one on Easter morning. 
These colorful eggshells may later 
be used as candy or trinket boxes, 
or simply as ornamental objects. 
Adults, as well as children will enjoy 
making them—and the nice part is. 
they may be made at little or no ex- 
pense. 

First, it is necessary to have a 
form upon which to build your maché 


(Continued on Page 43) 








Nephews 


of the Easter bunny 


Uncle Joe, the Easter Bunny, sat 
by the window in his workshop over 
the kitchen. Beside him on the table 
were a juicy young carrot and his 
violin. Uncle Joe was taking turns 

eating carrot, making music, and 
watching from the window for the 
twins. But he began to chew his 
carrot, play his violin, and watch 
from the window all at once, when 
he thought about how busy he would 
be when Bob and Teddy came with 
those baskets of eggs to color. 

Soon two little yellow rabbits with 
big baskets came out of the trees by 
the hill above Turtle Flat. They 
didn’t look very happy. Their ears 
were down, and they were walking 
slowly. The twins found a log on 
Turtle Flat and sat down to rest. 
Uncle Joe didn’t blame them for 
that. It was a warm day in early 
April. Of course they were hot and 
tired. 

As the eggs were about to arrive, 
Uncle Joe finished his carrot, put his 
violin away, and slipped into his big 
apron. Before Teddy and Bob 
arrived, he had mixed several dishes 
of color and made some new designs 
to put on the eggs. 

“My, what a lot of pretty white 
he said, looking over the 
heaping baskets they placed on his 
work table. 

“We had a lot of trouble getting 
them here. That path on the other 
side of the hill, along by the river, 
is just as slippery as it is on this 
side. We—” began Teddy. 

“Now I must hurry with my work. 
You can tell me about it another 
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A story 
by Salome C. Miller 


time. Thank you very much for 
bringing them,” said Uncle Joe. 
said the little twin. 

“We surely worked hard over 
those eggs, we—” Bob started. 

“Tell me about it after Easter. I’m 
too busy now,” said Uncle Joe, push- 
ing him gently toward the door. “I’m 
sorry you can’t paint eggs, but you 
are too young. We don’t want any- 
one falling into the paint and wear- 
ing pink fur all summer.” 

Teddy giggled, and Bob tucked 
his ears down and hurried down- 
stairs. 


“Yes, sir.” 


Uncle Joe splashed paint on one 
egg after another. They were so 
even in shape and so near to white 
that they made a beautiful mass of 
color when finished. 

There were nearly two hundred, 
and all the colors of the rainbow, be- 
fore Aunt Jennie called. “Come and 
eat. Uncle Joe!” 

Aunt Jenny was a wonderful black 
rabbit with white tips on her ears. 
She kept house for Uncle Joe and 
the twins, 

“You know.” said Uncle Joe as he 
whisked a little parsley salt into his 
soup. “I don’t think people appreci- 
ate the Easter Bunny as they should. 
Santa Claus has a uniform to wear 
at Christmas, and an airplane so he 
can get his work done on time. If 
I had a uniform the dogs wouldn’t 
chase me.” 

Teddy and Bob looked hopeful; 
then they looked at each other as 
though afraid to speak. 

“Well, what do you twins have on 
your minds?” asked Uncle Joe. 





“Bob and I have been watching 
the model airplane the boys at the 
farm over the hill are making,” said 
Teddy. 

“If two boys could make one, 
maybe Teddy and I could make 
one for you,” added Bob. 

“Does it fly?” asked Uncle Joe. 

“Oh, yes,” answered Teddy, “it 
takes a tablespoonful of gas to go 
two miles.” 

“We should look into the matter,” 
Uncle Joe said thoughtfully. “There 
wouldn't be time to get one ready 
this year, but we might for next 
year.” 

Instead of coloring eggs as he had 
planned, Uncle Joe spent the after- 
noon in the bushes close beside the 
boys and their model airplane. When 
he came back he knew just as much 
about it as the boys did. 

Aunt Jenny acted a little worried. 

“You didn’t get any eggs colored 
this afternoon. Do you need some 
help?” she asked. 

“No, no. They don’t all have need 
of brush work. Ill put a lot of them 
in a plain color bath at once. It 
won't take long that way.” 

Aunt Jenny went over to Jemima 
Rabbit’s house that evening while 
Uncle Joe colored eggs and the twins 
made pictures of model airplanes. 

Aunt Jenny and Aunt Jemima 
planned a costume for the Easter 
Bunny that evening. They made it 
the next day, and the morning before 
Easter they asked Uncle Joe to go 
over and try it on. 

It was quite handsome. There 
were a black top hat and a gold cane. 
He couldn’t carry the cane, of course, 
with both hands full of Easter bas- 
kets, but the good aunties didn’t need 
to know about that. Then there were 
a bright blue coat and red pants. The 
boots were shining black with red 
heels. 

“Tt looks very well on you, Uncle 
Joe.” said Aunt Jemima. It needs a 
little of the slack taken up in the 
seat of the pants, don’t you think, 
Aunt Jenny? If you'll wait in the 
bedroom, we'll get it fixed in no time 
at all.” 

Uncle Joe didn’t mind. Why should 
he? The Easter eggs were ready and 
in the baskets. All he had left to do 
was to take them and start out when 
five o'clock came. 

“Now here they are, try them on 
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again, please,” said Aunt Jenny in 
a little while. 

Uncle Joe with some difficulty 
squeezed into the pants. 

“Um! what do you say. Aunt Je- 
mima? I’m afraid we got the slack 
tightening a bit overdone, didn’t 
we?” 

“Goodness, yes,” said Aunt Je- 
mima. “He can’t bend over in them 
now. We'll have to let it out again.” 

It was one o'clock by the time the 
pants had been taken up and let out 
to the satisfaction of both aunties. 
Then they all ate at Aunt Jemima’s 
house. That is, all except the twins. 

“They'll find something to eat,” 
said Aunt Jenny easily. 

It was a happy Uncle Joe that 
walked home in the new clothes at 
three o'clock that afternoon. 

The twins came running to meet 
him. 

“Whee! you do look great!” said 
Teddy. 

“An Easter Rabbit costume at 
last,” added Bob, walking around 
his uncle to see it on all sides. 

“You twins have dirt all over your 
faces,” remarked Aunt Jenny. “What 
have you been doing?” 

“Well, when you didn’t come home 
we got hungry,” began Bob. 

“So we made some chocolate 
fudge,” Teddy continued. 

“It was a little too soft at first so 
that gave us an idea,” Bob went on. 

“We never get any Easter eggs, so 
we decided to make some out of the 
fudge,” Teddy finished. 

Aunt Jenny looked a bit anxious 
as she and Uncle Joe hurried into 
the house. They found most of the 
dishes smeared with some part of 
the candy, but no harm had been 
done. 

Uncle Joe tasted one of the fudge 
eggs. 

“Not bad. Not bad,” he said, lick- 


ing his paw. “Now I must get those 
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Easter baskets into my pack. See 
you later.” 

He opened the door of his work- 
shop, expecting to feast his eyes 
once more on the riot of color that 
filled every corner of table and shelf. 
It would be grand, having the new 
suit and so many pretty eggs this 
Easter. 

The sight that met his eyes made 
him lean against the wall and cover 
his face. 

Most of the baskets were lying 
overturned on the floor. There were 
eggshells everywhere, and crawling 
about among them were so many 
baby turtles that one couldn’t put 
foot in the room without stepping on 
at least one of them. 

Of course he shouldn't have trusted 
the twins, thought Uncle Joe. They 
had brought him turtle eggs, just 
ready to hatch! 

A plump baby turtle waddled to 
the head of the stairs and rolled the 
rest of the way into the kitchen, right 
under Aunt Jenny’s feet. 

“Anything wrong, Uncle Joe?” 
she called as she saw it. 

“Everything,” he answered weakly. 
“The Easter baskets are ruined.” 

He came slowly down the stairs. 

“Where are the twins?” he de- 
manded. 

“Now look here, Uncle Joe. You 
can’t blame them. They tried to tell 
you, and you told them to wait till 
after Easter. You taught them to 
obey you, and they did it,’ Aunt 
Jenny protested. 

“Where are they ?” he shouted. 

“How should I know?” Aunt Jen- 
ny snapped. 

“They knew better than to bring 
turtle eggs to me. Sometimes the 
birds’ eggs hatch, too. Nobody 
minds a bird, but whoever heard of 
a turtle in an Easter basket?” 

Uncle Joe took a little knife from 
the cabinet drawer and went out to 
the willow tree in the back yard. 

Aunt Jenny followed him. 

“The twins couldn’t help it because 
they were turtle eggs,” she insisted. 
“You remember how muddy it was 
that morning. They slipped on the 
path over the bluff and spilled all 
the eggs in the river. It was turtle 
eggs or none. Nobody would have 
guessed that the turtles would hatch. 
Something in the colors must have 
made it happen. You said yourself 


that they were extra good eggs. The 
twins found them all in the sand 
right around that old log where they 
sat down to rest. They even washed 
the mud off before they brought them 
to you.” 

Aunt Jenny’s voice trailed off into 
a whisper, for she was beginning to 
cry. Uncle Joe stood twiddling the 
knife. 

Then two woebegone little faces, 
all smeared with candy, peeped out 
the kitchen window. A sudden thought 
whirled through Uncle Joe’s mind. 

“Aunt Jenny,” he stuttered, “hurry 
and make more candy Easter eggs. 
Make chocolate ones and colored 
ones. The twins can help you. I'll 
be late, but at least I'll get part of my 
work done. I'll start out with the 
first ones as soon as they are ready.” 

In the window, four little ears that 
had heard every word suddenly stood 
up very straight, and two dirty little 
mouths parted in a grin. When Un- 
cle Joe and Aunt Jenny reached the 
kitchen, the twins were washing the 
dishes. 

“There wasnt anything clean to 
make Uncle Joe’s candy in,” ex- 
plained Bob in answer to Aunt Jen- 
ny’s look of surprise. 

The first basket went to the baby 
at the farm over the hill. Uncle Joe 
left it on the kitchen table, and a 
moment later stood looking at the 
model airplane in the yard. 

“How many miles of travel that 
would save me,” he murmured to 
himself. 

Then he noticed a sign on the 
hangar door. 

They must have put the sign up as 
a joke because they thought no one 
could ride in the tiny plane. But he 
could. He had watched the boys fly 
it. 

He quickly filled the tank with 
gasoline from the can by the door. 
Then he hopped in and zoomed away 
toward home. 

“How did you get back so soon?” 
asked Aunt Jenny, as she beat a 
big pan of green candy with a wooden 
spoon. 

“The airplane was for rent, free, 
so I took it. Now we'll get all the 
baskets delivered for Easter. The 
twins must put them on the chimney 
where I can pick them up without 


(Continued on Page 47) 








Children like 
abstract design 


By Jessie Todd 


Illustration 1. 


All children like to make some ab- 
stract designs. Some children like to 
make many abstract designs. They 
like to choose their own mediums. 
The three illustrations shown here 
represent three favorite mediums. 
Illustration 1 was made with finger 
paints. Illustration 2 was made with 
Illustration 3 was 
made with colored chalk. 


The wonderful thing about an ab- 


tempera paints. 


stract design is that the creative 
powers are not stopped when the 
design is made. The child goes on 
imagining as he turns the design first 
one way, then another. Sometimes he 
sees things in the lines. When many 
designs are being made. the room is 
electric with interest and creative 
activity. 


Finger painting by Patty, grade 4 


The children said, “Chuck’s pic- 
ture (Illustration 3) is wonderful. | 
can see a Viking ship. It’s like a sun 
setting. too.” His colors were very 
delicate. 

“I love the way Chuck’s lines go 
round and round—some wider, some 
thinner.” There was real artistic 
appreciation in this remark. 

Kay put herself in a class with 
modern painters when she worked 
on her design (Illustration 2). You 
could almost hear her say, “I’d better 
fill in something here. I'll add some 
little dots. This part is too plain.” 
Patty (Illustration 1) likes finger 
painting. What fun she had making 
whirling lines. pushing her fingers 
here and there! Her design was a 
deep wine red. 
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biration 2. Tempera painting by Kay, grade 5 
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Illustration 3. Design in colored chalk by Chuck, grade 6 
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Most schools engage in some form 
of May Day activities, and most of 
the costumes and accessories are 
made by the teacher and the older 
children. The baskets that younger 
children might use can be the work 
of their own hands. They will ap- 
preciate the festival much more when 
they can point with pride to some of 
their own productions. Below is a 
basket that they will be glad to make. 

Give them a variety of colored 
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May baskets 





"The younger children can easily make these baskets 


from construction paper,” says Helen Thomas Chick. 


construction paper (one sheet 9x12 
inches for each child), scissors, and 
a little paste. Help the children fol- 
low a few simple directions and a 
lovely basket will result. 

1. Cut the construction paper in 
5”x12” pieces. 

2. Draw a line along the 12” 
edges, one inch from the edge. 

3. Cut up to the line, at one inch 
intervals, on both sides. Round or 
make pointed the inch strips at the 


top. Paste basket at “B.” 

4. From the left-over piece of 
paper cut a strip about 8” long and 
34” wide for the handle. 

5. With a compass (that might be 
set by the teacher) the children can 
draw circles on paper from which to 
make the bottoms. The circles should 
be about 314” in diameter. Fold the 
baskets at the dotted line and paste 
these strips to the circular bottom. 


Attach the handle. 


BOTTOM 








HANDLE 








SIDES 





FOLD UNDER 
AND PASTE 
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Spring holiday 
Novelties 


By Imogene Knight 
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How to Make an Easter Chick 


In a greased half eggshell place 
at the small end A 1” piece of pipe 
cleaner. On the neck side place 2 
one inch pieces of pipe cleaners. 


Paris to cover the ends only. When 
the plaster starts to set, turn the 


Bend them a little so they will 
straighten out later. At the other 
end put a chicken feather. 

On top of these pour plaster of 
eggshell over and put a large daub 
of plaster at the end of the neck for 
a head. 

When this is dry, remove it from 
the shell. Paint the body yellow. Cut 
a bill from yellow paper and feet 
from orange paper. Attach the feet 
by putting pipe cleaners through the 
holes. Bend them over slightly and 


glue them. Glue the bill to the head. 
Use a small feather for the wing, 


and paint a dot for the eye. Put a 
yellow eyelid over part of the eye 
if you like. Fasten your chick to a 
card and you have an attractive card 
or place card. 

How to Make a Woven 

May Basket 





Use three strands of crepe paper 
1” x 12” for the handle. Braid the 
full length. Stretch the crepe paper 


(Continued on Page 42) 
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Arkansas 


I would like to be a forest ranger 
and help care for Arkansas’ rich 
forests. We have more than 22.,- 
000,000 acres of trees, and the timber 
is very valuable. I belong to a Na- 
ture Club, and our leader teaches 
us to identify trees. I can recognize 
the shortleaf pine, oak, hickory, ash. 
elm, gum, cypress, and tupelo trees. 
Do you know the names of the most 
important trees that grow in your 
state? 

If I can’t be a forest ranger, next 
best I’d like to be a farmer. Arkansas 
grows cotton, wheat, corn, oats, 
white and sweet potatoes, hay, fruit 
and many other crops. The climate 
is mild and favorable for farming. 
We even have warm, sunny days in 
December and January. 

We live in the Ozarks where 
peaches, apples, strawberries, and 
grapes are grown on most farms. In 
Springdale, many of the grapes are 
made into juice and wine. But if I 
had a choice, I would like to live in 
Blytheville, in Mississippi County. 
This is the leading farm county in 
Arkansas and is the largest cotton- 
growing county in the United States. 
The World’s Championship Cotton 
Picking Contest is held each year at 
Blytheville. If I am a good farmer. 
perhaps I can enter the contest. 

I like the soft puffy feel of the 
cotton balls but I would hate to pick 
the cottonseeds out by hand the way 
they used to do. We are lucky to 
have the cotton gins which comb the 
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A child's guide to the United States 


seeds out of the lint. The seeds are 
then crushed into vegetable and cook- 
ing oil, fertilizer, cattle feed, and 
hundreds of other useful things. 

Besides man-made cottonseed oil. 
Arkansas has quite a few natural oil 
fields. El Dorado is the “oil capital” 
of Arkansas because it produces and 
refines so much petroleum. 

My cousin Johnny would like to 
be a coal miner like his father. They 
live in the western part of Arkansas 
near the Arkansas River Valley. 
There are rich beds of semi-anthra- 
cite and bituminous coal here. 
Johnny says the coal is used as a 
fuel for railroads and makes them 
run. I would not like to work under- 
ground, shut away from the sky and 
fresh air. I know my father once 
told me that after his crop failed 
three years in a row he took a job 
in Benton. It has the largest alumi- 
num plant in the world, but my 
father did not like being an aluminum 
miner and he went back to the farm. 
I am glad he did. 

Whenever we go to big cities, I 
get lost. My sister married a man 
who works in a furniture factory in 
Fort Smith. The day of the wedding 
I took a little walk to see all the 
glass and metal plants, smelters, and 
other factories my sister told me 
they had. The wedding was delayed 
for two hours because they couldn’t 
find me. 

They probably wouldn’t find me 
for days If I went for a walk in 


by Miriam Gilbert 


Little Rock, the capital of Arkansas. 
It is a busy industrial and commer- 
cial city. Every day they handle and 
ship a tremendous amount of cotton, 
lumber, farm produce, manufactured 
goods, and bauxite ore. Arkansas 
produces 96% of the bauxite in the 
country. 

It is interesting how Little Rock 
got its name. In the days of the 
Indians, they used rocks and trees 
as landmarks when they went ex- 
ploring. A trader, sailing up the 
Arkansas River, noticed a rock jut- 
ting out from the south shore. It 
seemed to separate the flat plains 
from the hilly lands. He called it 
“Little Rock” in contrast to the high 
bluff on the north bank. When a 
settlement grew up in that region, 
it became known as Little Rock. 

I never get lost at Hot Springs be- 
cause my mother and father come 
here every summer. It is a popular 
health and pleasure resort. There are 
forty-seven hot springs and it is the 
only Government-owned and operated 
hot springs in the United States. The 
Indians used to bring their wounded 
and sick to the springs to be cured. 
There are some cold springs also. 
People drink the water for health 
purposes. I tried the water but it 
had a funny taste and smell. 

Perhaps someday you can be an 
explorer and take a trip up the Ar- 
kansas River with me. We'll use 
landmarks like the Indians so that 
we won’t get lost. 
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For a jolly, 
happy Easter 


Eggshell faces, 
eggshell flower pots, 
rabbits, and tulips 
are some of the 
decorations suggested 


by Roberta Wrain. 


Another Easter has come. Another 
time to make and fill Easter baskets, 
to color eggs, to put on your Easter 
finery and join the Easter parade. 
It’s a wonderful time to be alive and 
happy! 

Your pupils will enjoy brightening 
up their classroom with some simple 
Easter decorations which they can 
make. How about making some of 
these? Instructions and designs are 
given for your guidance. 


Tulips 

Tulips are easy to make. Cut the 
flower as shown in the picture. Cut 
the stem as shown and fold on dot- 
ted line so that the flower will stand. 
Of course your stem and leaves will 
be green, but use different colors for 
the flower part. The tulips may be 
used as table or window decora- 
tions or as place cards. 


Paper Rabbits 

Paper rabbits are fun to make and 
they can be used as bookmarks, place 
cards, or dinner table decorations. 
Cut from colored construction paper 
a pattern as shown. To make eyes, 
nose, and mouth use white tempera 
paint or ink. Pieces of twine make 
good whiskers and may be put on 
with paste or Scotch tape. When 
making the back view, cut the tail 
of a contrasting color. To make the 
rabbit sit up, cut a brace as shown, 
apply paste, and stick on back of 
rabbit. 


Eggsheli Flower Pot 


Carefully break an egg around the 
large end so that a little pot is 
formed. Fill the pot with rich soil 
and set violets, forget-me-nots, dande- 
lions, or other flowers in the soil. 
With a needle, prick tiny holes in the 
lower end of the shell so that sur- 
plus water may escape after the plant 
is watered. To make a holder for 
your flower pot, cut a strip of con- 
struction paper about 31” long and 
34” wide. Apply paste at one end, 
roll paper into circular form, and 
fasten together. Three or four flow- 
er pots with different flowers are 
nice to put in a window. 


Eggshell Flower Basket 

The eggshell flower basket is very 
similar to the flower pot. Fill the 
shell with water and use it to hold a 
bouquet of small wildflowers. A 


handle may be made of construction 
paper, or better still of Scotch tape 
twisted in the middle with ends left 
free for pasting. The basket raay be 
hung in a window or set on a holder 
like the one described above. 


Egg Faces 
To make egg faces use boiled eggs 
—-uncooked eggs may break while 
you are working with them. Assemble 
crayons, colored pencils, Scotch tape, 
and construction paper. Make a rab- 
bit face and an Indian face like the 
designs shown. Colored feathers may 
be stuck in the top of the Indian 
face. To enlarge on this activity try 
making a clown, chicken, cowboy, 
or a doll. Wings, bills, ears, and such 
things may be drawn on or cut from 
paper. Set your faces on holders. 
Choose a long egg for the Indian 
face; a round one for the rabbit’s. 
Cut ears for the rabbit as shown and 
paste on. Pieces of string may be 
pasted on for whiskers. 
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Bunny 





The seventh of a series of step-by-step 


drawings by Dawn E. Schneider 
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Dont You think his long cars funny? | 














Arts and Crafts 
EDUCATIONAL CRAFTWORK IN Woon. 
By P. Yabsley. London: B. T. 

Batsford. xii, 164 pp. $2.50 

This book deals mainly with the 
problem of the small piece of work. 
though a few pages at the back of 
the book are concerned with larger 
and more ambitious projects. 

In Part I directions are given for 
building such things as magazine 
racks, hat and coat racks, reading 
lamps, etc. All matter concerning 
each project is conveniently placed 
on two facing pages. Clear working 
drawings, dimensions, brief instruc- 
tions, and a glossy photograph of 
the actual object created by a student 
are provided for each project. 

In Part II the author discusses 
timber, veneering, lathe work. gauge 
and chisel decoration. steam bend- 
ing, and finish. A 20-page section. 
alphabetically arranged for ready 
reference, deals with 
processes. 

Bibliography and index are also 
included. 

Mr. Yabsley is a teacher of cabinet 
making and woodwork at Beckenham 
School of Art, in England. 


joints and 


1001 Destcns ror Hanp Decorat- 
ING. By David S. Flam. New 
York: Homecrafts. 96 pp. $2.50 
The sketches which David Flam 

made during his extensive travels 
combine happily with a flair for 
originality to create the designs 
found in this book. For the creative 
individual who is not inclined to use 
a stereotyped pattern, these designs 
should furnish inspiration and serve 
as a springboard for their own orig- 
inal designs. And for those who are 
satisfied to use a ready-made design. 
these are a happy choice, for they 
have far more personality than the 
run-of-the-mill design. 

The book is divided into sections 
corresponding to the type of design 
(as peasant, heads and figures, birds 
and animals, etc.) or the room in 
which the designs will be especially 
suitable (as kitchen, nursery, etc.). 

Separate sections are devoted to 
alphabets and monograms and to 
textile designs. 


Juvenile Fiction 
River Rancu. By Doris Gates. /Ilus- 
trated by Jacob Landau. N. Y. 
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The Viking Press. 160 pp. $2.00 

While the parents of 20-year-old 
Ben and 15-year-old Ann were on 
vacation, cattle rustlers went into ac- 
tion at River Ranch. But Ben took 
charge of the situation; he hunted 
for clues and organized a patrol to 
catch the rustlers. One day Ann 
went out alone, and her horse came 
back to the ranch without a rider. 
It was then that things really began 
to pop. 

The middle-graders to whom this 
book was read suffered the most deli- 
cious agonies of suspense and offered 
various guesses about the identity of 
the cattle rustlers, but none of them 
figured out the complete solution. 


TALES OF THE Macitc Mirror. By 
Karl H. Bratton. Illustrated by 
Jack Thurston. Caldwell, Idaho: 
The Caxton Printers. 239 pp. 
$3.00 
The predicament of this old grand- 

mother was far more serious than 

that of the hostess to “The Man Who 

Came to Dinner.” The grandmother’s 

dinner guest was a wicked witch who 

returned each day, uninvited, to dine. 

The wicked witch carried a crooked 

stick, which also had a voracious 

appetite and gobbled down any mor- 
sels of food which were left after 
the witch had made her foray. As if 
it wasn’t enough to eat the old grand- 
mother out of house and home. the 
witch also turned the woman’s grand- 

children into a rope, a mop, and a 

little brown vase. 









book shelf 


But the good woodcutter, who had 
observed the situation through his 
magic mirror, sent a messenger to 
tell the grandmother how the witch’s 
spell might be broken. The mop, the 
vase, and the rope became children 
again; the crooked stick became a 
fairy, as it had been before the witch 
exercised her evil enchantments upon 
it; and the wicked witch, broken- 
hearted over the loss of her evil 
power, drowned in a sea of her own 
tears. 

This is only one of the eighteen 
fascinating stories in Karl Bratton’s 
fine book. His tales have the flavor 
of folklore, but the language and 
viewpoint are just modern enough to 
make them easily understood by the 
current crop of youngsters at fairy 
tale age. 

The publisher has produced a book 
which is beautiful in every way. 
Paper, typography, and format are 
all in keeping with the excellent text. 
Jack Thurstone’s illustrations are 
exactly right—especially the end- 
papers, which put one into the spirit 
of the book before even reaching 
the title page. 


FIREMAN CASEY AND FIREBOAT 999. 
By Esther K. Meeks. Illustrated by 
Ernie King. Chicago: Wilcox & 
Follett. 23 pp. $1.00 
We thought we never would get 

this book reviewed because of our 

young friends, who kept snatching it 
from our desk. They seemed unable 
(Continued on page 41) 








Interwoven belts 


Both boys and girls will like this 
project because they can plan and 
make the belts just as they want 
them, just the right size and in the 
desired colors. They can also make 
many of the necessary tools. Of 
course, there will be a few tools that 
they will prefer to buy — ones that 
will be better and more convenient. 

To make one of these belts, you 
will need a strip of leather like an 
ordinary belt, one or more narrow 
strips to weave into the slits, a buckle 
and several shoe eyelets. You may 
use a buckle from an old belt or you 
may buy a new belt with the buckle 
already attached and weave in strips 
of leather or plastic or heavy gros- 
grain ribbon. Perhaps you can think 
of other materials you can use. 

If you are buying new leather. you 
will doubtless prefer tooling calfskin 
which will absorb water readily be- 
cause of the way it has been tanned. 
When it is nearly dry it will retain 
marks made on it with modeling 
tools, leather stamps, a pencil. or even 
your thumbnail. Tooling calf may be 
had in many colors, and some deal- 
ers will cut the strips for you but 
they will charge well for doing it. 
In school or camp you will find that 
it pays to buy whole or half skins 
and cut the strips with a sharp knife 
and a straightedge. 

You may obtain larger skins that 
have already been cut in half called 
“kip sides.” Did you ever see a kip? 
Look it up in the dictionary—you 
may be surprised. It will be thicker 
than the calfskin but will make longer 
and heavier belts. It will be russet 
in color, which is a little darker than 
the natural (undyed) calf. When 
exposed to bright sunlight for a few 
days. it will tan much as your own 
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skin does. It will become the color 
of a russet apple. Of course sheep- 
skin and goatskin may be used, but 
they do not always tool so well, and 
you will want to use the small pieces 
for tooled articles. 

The narrow strips should be of 
thinner leather. such as light weight 
tooling calf or chrome lining calf. 
The uppers of your shoes are prob- 
ably made of chrome leather. Such 
leather will not absorb water nor 
take tooling and stamping. Suede 
sheepskin looks nice and bright, but 
soils too easily. You might even 
use a doubled and stitched strip of 
the cloth from which your dress is 
made. 

You should obtain the buckle first 
and cut the leather to fit it. A buckle 
one inch wide, or 114” or 114” 
wide. will be good. Remember that 
the slits should be a half inch less 
than the width of the belt in order 
to leave 14” on each side of the 
weaver strips. This means you will 
need a chisel 14” or 34” or 1” wide 
for such belts. The chisels in father’s 
tool chest may be the right widths 
but they are large and awkward for 
small hands and probably will be 
sharp and dangerous. No doubt he 
will be glad to help you make some 
that will be easier for you to handle. 
Buy a few putty knives at the notion 
store (about 15¢ each). that have 
thin flexible blades. Cut them off 
with heavy metal shears or tin snips 
to a lensth of about 114”. Then 
trim them to the desired widths and 
file or grind a sharp edge on the end 
and smooth the other edges. Curve 
them after sharpening, if you wish. 
See Figure 6. The large piece cut 
off might be set into a handle and 
curved for shaping the pointed end 





By John W. Dean 


of the belt. Test the finished chisel 
on a scrap of leather but protect your 
cutting board with a piece of heavy 
cardboard or battleship linoleum. 

The edging tool shown in Figure 
7 is easily made of the head of a 
large nail and is used for “tooling 
a bead” along the edges of the belt 
strip while it is moist. Drill a hole 
for a tight fit into the handle, drive 
in the nail, and then grind and file 
it to shape—a U-shaped groove with 
edges that will not quite cut the leath- 
er. You may wish to dye this “bead” 
black or brown with ordinary shoe 
dye, using the swab and a fine water- 
color brush. 

Figure 1 shows a simple arrange- 
ment of slits 14” apart for a 14” 
weaver strip. Figure 1A is not as 
interesting as the first part of Fig- 
ure 4 where the half-inch squares are 
only 14” apart. Figure 1B is more 
interesting because of a hole punched 
in the center of each square; 1C has 
the holes on each side of the square 
or in the middle of each slit. Figure 
1D indicates that an eyelet has been 
set in the weaver strip. For this 
decoration you must draw the strip 
into place. mark the center, pull it 
out. punch the hole and insert and 
spread the eyelet. and weave it in 
again. Don’t try this on your first 
helt. The eyelets at the pointed end 
of the belt go through both the weav- 
er and the belt strip. 

Figure 2A shows °4” slits in a 
144” belt 15” apart. but with two 
°4” strips: 2B shows the same thing, 
but the slits have been slanted. Fig- 
ure 3 shows how a curved chisel 
may be used for added interest. Fig- 
ure 4 shows the slits closed together 
between squares, diamonds, etc. Fig- 

(Continued on Page 24) 
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FIGURE 5 
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ure 5 is a 114” belt with two 14” 
weavers drawn through together and 
then a 4” 
them. 

Have you been wondering how you 
are to do such careful spacing? I! 
is all to be drawn out on paper first. 
It is much easier to make changes or 
correct mistakes made with your pen- 
cil on paper than to change a slit 
cut through expensive leather. So, 
learn to make careful measurements 
on a ruler and a correct layout on 
paper before you start on the belt 
strip. You will find so many good 
ways to make your belt that you will 
just have to make two or three of 
them. Graph paper with four squares 
to the inch can be used in laying out 
your belt. 

If you plan to make a belt an inch 
wide (Fig, 1, 3, or 4) draw two lines 
exactly an inch apart, then measure 
14,” in from each side and draw two 
light lines. On these, lay out your 
spacing, and draw lines where you 
should cut the slits; then darken the 
space where the weaver will show. 
For a belt like Figure 2 draw a mid- 
dle line also. If you make your belt 
of tooling calf and have moistened 
it and dryed it a little and have 


strip worked in between 


beaded the edge, you may cut off 
the strip of paper you like best and 
lay it down on the moist paper and 
draw just the lines you plan to cut so 
they will be impressed on the leather, 
or you may just dot the ends of 
each slit. If you have someone to 
hold the paper for you, you may 
drive the chisel right through both 
the paper and leather, using a wood- 
en mallet that you or big brother 
has made. Just a square stick of 
heavy hard wood will be better than 
using a hammer. Plan the ends of 
the belt so that the ends of the weaver 
will be left on the underside of the 
belt. Use mucilage or rubber cement 
to fasten them. 

Have about five eyelets in the 
pointed end of the belt, both to 
reinforce the leather where the belt 
tongue holds and to keep the end of 
the weaver in place. A No. 5 punch 
should be used—either a drive punch 
(Fig. 9) or one of the tubes of a 
revolving punch (Fig. 10). It will 
pay well to buy a good six-tube 
punch with screw tubes that may be 
taken out and sharpened or replaced. 
Take care of it, and you will have 
a handy tool for many years. 

An eyelet spreader may be made 
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from a large nail as shown in Figure 
8 or you may buy tools that will 
spread and turn the prongs of the 
eyelet at the same time. A _plier- 
type lacing punch with several at- 
tachments will take care of this oper- 
ation as well as setting snaps and 
some kinds of rivets. 

Figure 11 is a heel-type buckle 
such as is generally used on a boy's 
belt; Figure 12 is a _ center-bar 
buckle for a girl’s belt, but there is 
no absolute rule which kind shall be 
used. Figure 13 illustrates the back 
of the buckle-end of the belt. Fold 
it back 114” or 2” where the buckle 
is to be, measure halfway across the 
width, draw a line, and punch two 
holes 34” apart. Cut out the leather 
between the holes with your *%” 
chisel, insert the buckle tongue and 
cement the end down over the end of 
the weaver. If you use rubber cement, 
spread it thinly on both parts and let 
it dry. Then press the parts together. 
Add an eyelet or a rivet on each side, 
and the belt is finished. 

Besides having a belt that you have 
made, you will have learned many 
new things. If you remember them 
you can make other leathercraft 
projects more easily. 
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carving 


Soap carving can be carried out 
successfully by children of all ages 
because it is a simple, easily carved 
material, and is inexpensive. 

Scrape the lettering off bar of 
soap. On a sheet of paper draw the 
shape of one side of the bar. Then 
draw the subject to be carved within 
this outline on the paper. The draw- 
ing should touch the edges. Place 
the paper on the bar of soap and cut 
through with a knife, as in A. Cut 
around the outline, as in B. Round 
or scrape off edges. Divide legs, ears. 
etc., and polish by rubbing with clean 
fingers. See C. 

A rabbit village with soap bunnies 
and mushroom houses made of dried 
grapefruit rinds would be an excel- 
lent Easter table or window-sill proj- 
ect. See D. 

Soap carving can also be correlated 
with nature study in many ways. 
One suggested project would be a 
series of spring wild flowers carved 
in bas relief and then colored. 

Carvings may be colored with show 
card paint. 

Bars of paraffin are also good for 
carving. The paraffin may be melted 
and poured into cardboard boxes of 
any desired size, thus giving varied 
shapes for carving. Color may be 
added by melting wax crayons with 
the paraffin. 
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String knitting 


By Eloise Jensen 

















Figure 1. Loom for four-inch belt. Use one-half inch 
brads or small nails. 
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Figure 2. Rewind from right to left. Then lift bottom 
over top and rewind from left to right. 
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Our grade four group in the West- 
side School at Cody, Wyoming, was 
fortunate in having William Allen 
in our grade. William took one look 
at the small loom, which I brought to 
school to show the children, and an- 
nounced: “I can make looms like 
that... any size.” And he did! 

Using pieces of apple boxes or an 
other available wood, William made 
looms large and small, not only for 
the thirty-five children in our group 
but for the school nurse, several other 
teachers, a teacher in Seattle and one 
for Mrs. McKay, Editor of JUNIOR 
ARTS AND ACTIVITIES. 

Thus we began string knitting as 
part of our arts and crafts work, 
fashioning belts, scarfs, bonnets, doll 
sets, dishcloths, and strips for an 
afghan. 

For a belt, a four or five inch loom 
is large enough. Use two pieces of 
wood five inches long, joined by 
strips of wood at the ends (see Fig. 
1). Drive nails on each side, 1 inch 
apart. String with yarn (see Fig 2). 
Be sure you keep it strung in the 
shape of an “N.” Use a nail or a 
crochet hook to do your knitting. 
Wind back across. Draw the bottom 
loop over the top loop to end of 
loom. Rewind. Draw the bottom loop 
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Figure 3. Wind 8 or 10 six-inch 
lengths of yarn. Draw B up through 
A; then pull through. Clip ends at B. 
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Figure 4. 
chet or sew at A and B. 


Finishing bonnet. Cro- 


over the top. Gradually it will work 
down through and your belt will be- 
gin to appear. When the belt reaches 
the desired length, crochet off the 
loom, drawing string through each 
loop and removing from nail of loom. 
Do a single crochet stitch across each 
end. Finish ends with long wool tas- 
sels (see Fig. 3 for making tassels). 
For knitting a scarf. make the loom 
the desired width. String the same as 
for a belt. Knit to the desired length. 
When completed. crochet off the 
loom. Finish the ends with fringe. 
For making a cap. string the loom 
about 12 inches in width. Knit a piece 
about 14 or 16 inches long. Crochet 
off the loom when completed. Fold 
the piece of knitting in half. Crochet 
or sew together up one side. Turn 
back one or two inches across front 
for cap or bonnet (see Fig. 4). Cro- 
chet (single crochet) for strings to 
attach to sides of bonnets. Make a 
tassel on the ends of strings. 
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The Easter Bunny 
Varian Kennedy 


Hippity, hoppity down the street 
The Easter Bunny goes; 
Two long flippity floppity ears, 
And a funny, wiggly nose. 


A basket of Easter eggs on his arm, 

He stops at every door 

And leaves there a gay colored egg 
or two, 

Or maybe three or four. 


Hippity, hoppity flippity flop! 

He’s feeling very gay. 

‘Cause this is the day he’s been wait- 
ing for— 

This is Faster Day! 


Easter Hen 
/la Funderburgh 


| wish I had an Easter Hen 
Whose only work would be 
To lay bright-colored Easter eggs 


A muff may be made of a straight 
piece knitted and stitched or cro- 
cheted together. 

Bonnets may be with 
crocheted flowers or flowers cut from 
felt scraps and attached to the sides. 

After completing some of our bon- 
nets, belts and scarfs, we had an ex- 


decorated 





For all my friends and me: 

Red and yellow, blue and green. 
With orange and purple bars. 

And then a few of chocolate brown. 
All thick with silver stars. 

I’d like to have a clever hen. 
Who’d write and spell with ease: 
I’d ask her for a candy egg 

With my name on it. please. 


April Showers 
Myrtle Vorst Sheppard 
Up the road, 


Down the road, 

I love rainy weather! 

I never grumble, 

Never frown, 

Walking up or walking down 
My heart's like a feather! 

Let it rain, 

Let it pour, 

Let it rain and rain some more. 
I hope the storm is never done. 
For we are having so much fun.. . 
My raincoat and I together! 


hibit showing the finished articles 
and how to make them. 

The boys seem to enjoy making 
these things as well as the girls. Long 
strips were knit to be crocheted later 
into an afghan. Various colors of 
yarn were used, and many lovely 
articles were the result. 









The shy 
old woman 


A story 
by Mae M. Vander Boom 





Once upon a time there was a lit- 
tle old woman who was very shy. 
She and her good dog, Goofer, lived 
in a house on a busy street in a busy 
little town. 


Each day the little old woman took 
her dog and went for a walk. All 
the way down the street she met 
men and women and children. And 
all the way down the street it was. 
“Good morning!” “Good morning!” 
“Good morning!” 

If she took her walk in the after- 


noon, it was, “Good afternoon!” 
“Good afternoon!” “Good after- 
noon.” 


And if she took her walk in the 
evening, it was, “Good evening!” 
“Good evening!” “Good evening!” 

Now, the more people spoke to the 
little old woman, the more shy she 
grew. 

“My shyness grieves me,” she told 
her little dog one day. “When people 
speak to me, I am so frightened |] 
cannot answer; I want to run away.” 

“Woof-oof!” barked Goofer. “I 
can’t see why. But if that is what you 
want, let’s run. I like to run.” 

“My joints are too stiff to run,” 
said the little old woman. “It’s to 
the country I’d be going, where few 
folks live that I’d be knowing. And 
those I knew I’d never meet. So 
there’d be no one there to greet.” 

“To the country?” barked her lit- 
tle dog. “Ah, that would just suit 
me! For, chasing rabbits is more 
fun than cats could ever be!” 

So the little old woman packed up 
her belongings. She put them on a 
wheelbarrow and started out. 

As she went along, she met a man 
on a load of hay. 

“Well, well, if it isn’t a little old 
woman!” said the man. “And how 
are you today?” 

The shy old woman tried to speak. 
but she could not. She pulled her 
hat down over her nose, looked the 
other way. and hurried on. 

“Well.” said the man on the load 
of hay, “that’s a strange way to act!” 
And he drove on. 

The old woman then began to cry. 
“What misery to be so shy! I try 
to speak. I try and try!” 

As she journeyed up the road, some 
children were coming home from 
school. They swung their dinner pails 
and sang a happy song as they came 
along. 








When the old woman saw them 
coming, she looked first this way, and 
then that. “Oh, where can I go 
now?” she wailed. “They will all 
want to speak to me!” Then, seeing 
a cross-road not far away, she hur. 
ried over to it, 


She had not gone far on this road 
when she saw a lady coming out to 
her mail box. The lady was smiling. 

“Good afternoon!” called the lady. 
“Tt’s a fine day!” 

Again the shy old woman tried to 
speak, but again she could not. She 
looked down at her toes and hurried 
on. 
“Well,” said the lady, “what’s the 
matter with her?” 

“Woof-oof!” barked Goofer, try- 
ing to be friendly as he passed. 

“You see how it is,” the shy old 
woman told her little dog. “People 
speak to me and when | cannot an- 
swer they don’t like it.” 

“T should think anyone could say 
‘hello.’ or smile when spoken to,” 
barked Goofer. “But we are meeting 
as many people here as we did in 
town.” 

“You're right,” the shy old woman 
wailed. “Whatever shall I do and 
wherever shall I go?” 

The little dog paused. He gazed 
off in the distance. “I know!” he 
barked happily. “In yonder hills you 
will meet no people, and there I can 
chase rabbits!” 

The old woman looked across the 
meadow to steep, grass-covered hills. 
Cloud-shadows dipped and _ rippled 
up their sunny slopes. It was a peace- 
ful sight. “Yes, yes,” she nodded 
eagerly. “Lead on, Goofer!” 

So, Goofer went sniffing ahead to 
lead the way, and the little old 
woman followed after. 

When they came to the nearest 
hill, the old woman sat down to rest. 
“Ah. this is fine!” said she. And as 
she sat there, and while Goofer 
hunted up a rabbit, a voice came to 
her. “I am King of the hills. Are 
you the little old woman who is so 
shy?” 

The old woman started at the sound 
of his voice. She got up to run away. 
But, when she could see no one she 
sat down again. 

The hill-king repeated his question. 
“Are you the little old woman who is 
so shy?” 

And then, since the old woman 
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could see no one, she did not feel 
afraid any more. 

“Yes, I am the shy old woman,” 
said she. 

“Good!” said the king. “Under my 
hill here is a fine house. I am looking 
for someone to live in it and look 
after the hill for me.” 

“Ah,” thought the shy old woman, 
“just the place for me and my dog!” 

“Of course,” added the hill-king. 
“whoever lives here must guard my 
hill well!” 

“My dog and I will guard your 
hill well,” the old woman offered 
eagerly. 

“But, you will have to speak to 
people if you live under my hill,” the 
king declared. “Many people come 
this way.” 

The old woman dropped her head. 
“Then. this is not the place for me.” 
she said sadly. “Oh, whatever shall 
I do, and wherever shall I go!” 

She buried her head in her hands. 
“Oh, me!” she wailed. “Oh. my! 
Why should I be so shy?” And she 
called Goofer, for she thought now 
she must go on. 

“Wait!” said the hill-king. “If 
you can speak to people when you 
don’t see them, perhaps I can use 
you after all.” 

The old woman looked up hope- 
fully. “How is that?” she asked. She 
did hate to go on, for she didn’t 
know where in the world to go. 

“We shall have to see if you can 
guard the hill,” the king replied. 
“Go inside!” 

A great door opened in the hill- 
side near by. 

The old woman got up and looked 
in. 

At the end of the long, lighted hall 
was a beautiful room. It looked like 
a summer flower garden. 

From vines around the ceiling. 
clusters of juicy grapes hung tempt- 
ingly. Trees loaded with luscious 
fruits, red-ripe at ples, oranges, 
peaches, and pears banked the walls. 
There were bananas, too, and many 
other fruits. 

Squirrels and rabbits frisked here 
and there among the flowers or 
hopped through holes and came out 
at the sides of the hill. 

Fireflies and glowworms lighted 
the hill-house until it shone like a 
summer day. Clear water sparkled 
from a fountain at one side of the 
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room. Doors opened to other rooms 
of this wonderful place. 

The old woman sniffed happily at 
the sweet scent of blossoms that 
came to her from the open door. 
The colors of the flowers and the 
brightness of the light dazzled her 
eyes. She had never before seen any- 
thing so fine. 

“What a beautiful home!” she 
cried. “Come, Goofer, this is the 
place for us. Let’s go in.” 

So Goofer went nosing his way 
along the hall, and the little old 
woman pushed her wheelbarrow in. 
Then the great door closed. 

It was a fine home there under the 
hill. Everything was there which the 
old woman and her dog could pos- 
sibly need. 

Very soon after they were inside. 
some children were heard coming 
toward the hill. The shy old woman 
smiled gleefully. “We got under the 
hill just in time!” she chuckled. 

“Now.” the hill-king instructed 
her, “when the children shout, you 
must call back to them. That is to 
let them know someone is around. 
That is the way you guard the hill.” 

“Oh, dear!” exclaimed the old 
woman, 

“If you can’t do that, out you go!” 
the hill-king warned. “Do you think 
you can do it?” 

The old woman looked around the 
fine hill-home. It surpassed anything 
she had ever dreamed of. But best 
of all, here no people would be star- 
ing when they spoke to her.” 

“Well? Well?” asked the hill-king. 
“Do you think you can do it?” 

“T’ll try,” the old woman answered 
bravely. 

At that moment, one of the chil- 
dren outside the hill shouted to her 
brother. “That’s my ball, Jack!” 

“Speak up, old woman.”’ whis- 
pered the hill-king. 

“What shall I say?” the old woman 
asked trembling. 

“Anything,” replied the hill-king. 
“Repeat what the girl said if you 
cannot think of something better.” 

So the little old woman called 
back the words. She said them just 
as the girl said them. “That’s my 
ball. Jack!” 

“Not had!” whispered the hill- 
king. 

Then another child shouted. “I 
heard an echo!” 





The old woman waited only a min- 
ute this time. Then she called back, 
“I heard an echo!” She said it just 
as the child said it and in the same 
tone of voice. 

And so, each time a child spoke, 
the old woman listened carefully. 
Then she called back the words just 
as the boy or girl said them. 

“Can this be truly I,” she thought. 
“who answers as a person ought? I 
never dreamed that I could do a 
thing like this. I like it, too!” 

The more she spoke, the more the 
old woman enjoyed it, and the firmer 
her voice became. 

“Fine, fine!” the hill-king cried. 
“You'll do, old woman. You may 
stay here and guard my hill.” 


The old woman guarded the hill 
well. She always talked back to 
people. And of course Goofer always 
talked back to other dogs. 


But as time passed, the old woman 
grew very lonesome there under the 
hill. Year in, year out, she never 
saw anyone. She missed the friendly 
faces of the people of her busy little 
town. Each year she missed them 
more and more. She came to long for 
their pleasant greetings. Her voice 
became sad, and it grew fainter and 
fainter. 

The hill-king was afraid the little 
old woman would lose her voice al- 
together. He saw how lonesome she 
was, and he did not wish her to be 
unhappy. So at last he gave her the 
keys to his hill. 

After that, the old woman often 
went back to her busy little village 
for a walk. All the way down the 
street she met men and women and 
children. She was very happy to see 
them. She was soon speaking to 
everyone she met and she had a 
happy smile for everyone. 

But the little old woman always 
came back to her beautiful hill-house. 
Sometimes she brought her friends 
back to visit with her. She loved 
this home, for it was here she had 
lost her shyness. It is said that the 
old woman’s friends often play 
pranks on people in the hills by mim- 
icking them. 


If you are out there some time 
with your dog, you might call out 
to the old woman. If she answers, 
you will know she still lives under 


the hill. 
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Stencils —new style 


Stenciling can be a creative and developmental 


The stencils that were used twenty 
years ago as art projects have lost 
their value for school children, but 
they still have their commercial uses. 
The one-sheet stencil is convenient 
for marking boxes for shipments or 
for printing quick and temporary 
signs, and they are still used at times 
for making borders for extensive 
spaces. 

The advantage of this stencil was 
the rapidity with which it could be 
used. The disadvantage was the stilt- 
ed style which prevented variety and 
therefore originality. 

The stencils which are now being 
used in schools or are being intro- 
duced for the first time are of a kind 
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art if taught by Anna Dunser’s methods, 


that not only permits but encourages 
creative activities with many possi- 
bilities. In form they differ from the 
older type of stencils primarily in 
using more than one stencil, fitting 
the parts together so there will be no 
disjointed parts. 

For instance, the former type of 
stencil for the letter O would be made 
by cutting the right half of the O, 
then the left half, leaving a small 
space between the two parts which 
would, of course, print an incomplete 
O. In the later type of stenciling 
the missing parts of the O would be 
cut on another stencil and it would be 
superimposed upon the first print, 
completing the letter. It could be ac- 


complished more easily by making 
the upper and the lower half on 
separate sheets. 

We are not now interested in mak. 
ing letters, but the above demon- 
strates the different kinds of stencils. 
We are now interested in making 
stencils for pictures which will ap- 
peal to children and adults, as a 
means of self-expression, and a way 
of decorating their possessions. 

Stenciling is not limited to upper 
grades and high school pupils. The 
children in the first grade can make 
their own stencils from materials 
that are already at hand. 

(Continued on Page 32) 
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One teacher gave her first-grade 
children scissors and pieces of oak 
tag paper about four inches square. 
The children could use any strong, 
stiff paper which is not too difficult 
to cut. The teacher showed the chil- 
dren that they could stick the point of 
the scissors through the paper and 
start cutting an irregularly shaped 
hole. The children tried it and were 
intrigued with the holes of different 
shapes. Some were round, some 
square, and some flower shaped. 

The teacher held up several of 
these and commented that it was 
only the frame that they were to 
save. The children tried again on a 
second piece of paper. They had 
learned two things. It was not neces- 
sary to keep the paper which was to 
drop out, all in one piece. They 
could cut up the middle any way they 
cared to but must be careful of the 
frame. They also learned that by 
watching the paper and scissors they 
could make some object. Flower 
shapes were popular and there were 
cutouts of boys and girls, houses. 
and trees. 

Now the teacher gave each child a 
large piece of white drawing paper 
so they would not confuse it with 
their stencil, and with crayons the 
pupils marked along the inner margin 
of their stencils, then looked to see 
what they had accomplished. One 
child proceeded to make as many 
of these shapes as she could on her 
sheet of paper, making an attractive 
all-over pattern. Another child tried 
to make even more copies of her de- 
sign by overlapping the motifs. In 
coloring the shapes different colors 
she found that a new color appeared 
where two colors overlapped. She 
had an impression of two colored 
transparent papers superimposed. 

The teacher suggested that when 
placing one stencil shape partly over 
the other they try to make the second 
come just to the first one, without 
drawing through the first one. The 
children were surprised to see that 
the shape drawn last seemed to be 
partly behind the other. 

A great variety of designs ap- 
peared in the room: some children 
placed their motifs close together. 
others far apart; some children had 
made big motifs while others were 
small. A few of the children limited 
themselves to two or three crayons: 
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others used all the colors in the box. 

The children were proud to use 
their papers as covers for their word 
booklets. 

Another teacher, who taught sec- 
ond- and third-grade children, had 
them try their hand at stencils and 
found that they could carry their 
ideas further than did the first grade. 

After the children had cut into 
their oak tag paper and learned which 
part of the stencil to save, the teacher 
suggested that they draw the things 
first which they would like to use for 
stencils. Some wanted more than one 
object, others wanted the parts of 
one figure to be in different colors. 
They drew each part separately, for 
instance, a flower, a bud, and a leaf. 


There was room for all of these 


things on the one piece of stencil 
paper but they were not in the order 
in which they were to be used. When 
the stencil was cut (using scissors 
again), the children were ready to 
put their designs on paper. The 
largest part, perhaps the flower, was 
placed near the center of the sheet 
of paper. These more advanced chil- 
dren used their crayons in a new way. 
They stroked in toward the center 
of the flower shape, beginning on 
the oak tag stencil and running in. 
with the strokes diminishing in pres- 
sure as they went in. When the sten- 
cil was lifted there was the flower 
darker at the edges and fading to 
white in the middle. The pupil could 
then make a number of these flowers 
overlapping and in different colors 
before he put in the leaves. The leaf 
pattern was placed over the flower. 
but colored only where it extended 
over the flower to give the impres- 
sion of the leaf being partly behind 
the flower. 

The children hadn’t gone far with 
this project before they saw many 
different ways to arrange their pat- 
terns, and ways to group them to 
fit the page. 

There was surprise in the room 
when Bill discovered that he could 
use the eraser of his pencil and rub 
over his crayon marks, going in the 
same direction, and thereby fusing the 
colors to give them the look of water- 
colors. 

\nother third-grade teacher. Miss 
Masters, went a step further with 
her pupils. After the children had 
learned to cut stencils, overlap them, 


and stroke in with the crayons, they 
tried watercolors. They soon found 
that they must keep their brushes 
nearly dry and that a stiff brush 
would work better than the ordinary 
soft watercolor brush. Even a paste 
brush did better work than the soft 
brush. A real stencil brush is best 
of all, and an old, worn oil-paint 
brush works well—if one can find a 
painter who is ready to discard his 
brushes. 

The next step taken in stencils, in 
this particular case, was to use tex- 
tile colors on cloth. The pupils’ prac- 
tice with watercolors prepared them 
for this work, and it was a happy 
group when they found that working 
on cloth with textile colors was eas. 
ier than watercolors on paper. 

The children brought pieces of 
cloth from home: white muslin, light- 
colored cambric, tan sateen, and bur. 
lap. The textile colors worked on 
these quite well. The children wanted 
to make something usable but nothing 
that would take too much time and 
labor. The teacher agreed that if 
they started any large piece of work 
it could be finished at home. 

The children made small doilies, 
squares for armchairs and divars, 
fingertip towels, handkerchiefs, col- 
lars, cuffs and yokes for dresses or 
shirts. Other groups of children 
might wish to decorate other things, 
such as costumes for their own plays 
or clothing for their puppets and 
marionettes. 

When a teacher of fourth, fifth. 
and sixth grades introduced stencil- 
ing to the pupils, she explained the 
earlier processes but did not require 
them to work out all of the steps 
before they began their work. These 
children drew complete pictures on 
paper about six by four. They made 
the picture entirely in three colors 
(for the first attempt). Any one 
color could be repeated within the 
picture if so desired. 

They used regular stencil papel 
until it gave out, then asked the office 
force to save for them the backings 
of mimeograph stencils. The teacher 
gave each child three pieces of the 
stencil paper cut exactly the siz 
of the original picture. The first 
piece of stencil paper—numbered 1— 
was placed over the original picture. 
and the part that was red was traced, 

(Continued on Page 48) 
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With the approach of spring, flow- 
er projects always meet with the 
approval of the children, and they 
afford opportunities to use the cut 
paper medium. 

After some definite objective, such 
as Easter baskets, has been estab- 
lished, the problem of making the 
individual flowers is considered. For 
this, a quantity of assorted colored 
construction papers and scissors are 
In studying pictures of 
flowers or any real flowers, the sim- 


necessary. 


ple geometric shapes found therein 


are found to be the triangle, square, 
rectangle, diamond, circle and oval. 
With this information, the child is 
prepared to construct his own imag- 
inary or design flowers. 

First, the child must cut a quantity 
of each shape, at least three varied 
sizes of each shape. (See Figure 1.) 
These will also vary in color. So 
equipped, the student has sufficient 
materials to construct trial arrange- 
ments. Early experiments will reveal 
that dozens of combinations are pos- 
sible. (As in Figure 2.) 
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With a better conception of the 
possibilities and procedures the child 
should attempt to create something 
beautiful. This will necessitate a re- 
view of design principles and color 
theory. Briefly, there should be: 

(1) Contrast of size, line, shape, 
tone and color. 

(2) Repetition of size, line, shape, 
tone and color. 

(3) A main center of interest with 
lesser centers of attention. 

A second attempt should find the 
pupil changing the contour of the 
shapes by cutting away or adding 
to the shapes. (As in Figure 3.) Class 
discussion of the individual attempts 
will further assist in this second trial. 

After a number of quality flowers 
have been produced, the original 
problem is reconsidered. In the case 
of an Easter basket illustration, there 
are the stems and leaves of the flow- 
ers, as well as the basket to consider. 

Following the creation of these 
essentials comes the final arrange: 
ment and the mounting of the entire 
composition onto a suitable back- 
ground. Several successful proce- 
dures can be followed. Bright col- 
ored papers always look attractive 
on a black background provided no 
black is used in the composition. A 
second plan is to use a background 
of some color and tone (shade) that 
has not been used in the floral ar- 
rangement. (As in Figure 4.) 

The children should feel a direct 
need for the project that is selected 
or the interest will not be at a maxi- 
mum. Correlated or seasonal proj- 

(Continued on Page 36) 
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Art by 
children from 
concentration 

Camps 


By Marie Paneth, 
Teacher of Art in English 
Camp sponsored 


by Central Jewish Fund 


Reprinted by 
permission of 

Arts in Childhood, 
Fisk University, 
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After the end of the war in Ger- 
many, a thousand Jewish children 
who had lived in the camps for years 
and had lost their parents there were 
invited to come to England by the 
Central Jewish Fund in cooperation 
with the British Home Office. 

In August, 1945, the first three 
hundred arrived. Only thirty chil- 
dren were under eleven years of age. 
Everyone else was sixteen years and 
older. 

Very soon after their arrival we 
provided them with painting mate- 
rial. Twenty-five of the pictures done 
by the older children were shown in 
the Museum of Modern Art in an 
exhibit of “Art by Children From 
Other Countries.” They were in 
striking contrast to the works of the 
other children. 

Though very -impressive in their 
tenseness and simplicity, they were 
only up to the standards of children 
half their age. That held good for 
the eight-year-olds who painted like 
Kindergarten children of four, as 
well as for the  sixteen-year-olds 
whose pictures resembled the work 
of eight-year-olds. With them they 
have in common the flatness of their 
presentations, the empty space that 
often divides earth from sky, the 
aloofness from problems of perspec- 
tive if they draw landscapes (their 
most frequent choice of subject) and 
the complete absence of pictures 
which present real things. 

Instead they have made use of 
symbols, abstract forms, patterns, 
and painted from memory scenes of 
their recent past. 
frequent 


One of their most 
subjects is a symbolical 
landscape consisting of rows of huge 
mountains without foreground or 
background, painted in browns or 
blacks, These mountains make an 
oppressively heavy impression. They 
appear in big numbers not at the 
beginning of their stay in England 
but a few months after their arrival 
when they were very frequent indeed. 
Some of the children have a tendency 
to play about with the vertical. 
Houses, mountains, trees appear at 
angles which are difficult to explain 
from a mere incapability to present 
them in correct perspective. 

Houses are the most frequent sub- 
ject in the “under-elevens” paintings. 
Curiously enough, the windows in 
those houses are all put into the top 

(Continued on page 42) 


| Built-up paper flowers 
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ects are always well received. Any 


of the following suggestions may lead 
to an interesting problem worth 
consideration. 


Spring flower illustration. 

Imaginary flower garden frieze. 

Little Mary’s flower garden. 

With Alice in the “Land of Make 
Believe.” 

Easter baskets for our party. 

Paper flowers for the table. 

A bouquet for Mother. 

Notebook cover. 

Borders of flowers to decorate the 
room, 





To make simple paper flowers in 
| the primary grades, proceed as ex- 
| plained earlier. Once the flowers have 

heen designed stems are added by 
using stiff construction paper, accord- 

ion-pleated several times, and held 
| together with paste, staples or pape! 
clips. (See Figure 5.) Select an 
appropriate, inexpensive vase. This 
will lead to an appreciation lesson in 
which the shape, color, etc., of the 
vase can be considered. 
The bouquet is constructed in the 
same manner as the flowers for the 
vases. The flowers are then grouped 
into a bouquet, giving thought to 
good arrangement. Tie together with 
ribbon around the stems. 

These are but a few of the many 
| possibilities with built-up paper flow- 
ers. Once the project is placed before 

the class many ideas will quickly 

come forward! 
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Recent Films on Arts and Crafts 
Elementary Manual Training shows 
all the steps in the construction of a 
decorative gift-box from wood. The 
film gives instruction in the use of 
a wide variety of tools and techniques. 
Marionettes —- Construction and 
Manipulation takes the audience from 
plan and worktable to an actual mar- 
ionette performance. A_ puppeteer 
makes a simple clown marionette and 
then shows how it is manipulated. 

Elementary Bookbinding. After 
first arousing interest in the physical 
makeup of books, the film goes on to 
show how the binding is done. De- 
tailed instructions are given for mak- 
ing a simple book cover with finger- 
painting decoration. 

Elementary and secondary teachers 
who have viewed these films feel 
that they are valuable in developing 
interest in the handicrafts involved 
as well as in teaching the actual craft 
techniques. Of course they should 
be supplemented by additional in- 
struction and supervision by the 
teacher. Two or more showings of 
the film will probably be found de- 
sirable. 

All the above films are produced in 
cooperation with the Universal School 
of Handicrafts. Each is one reel 
in length. The sound versions run 
for ten minutes and may be rented 
for $2.00 or purchased for $40.00. 
The silent versions run for fifteen 
minutes and rent for $1.50 or sell 
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films and records 


for $30.00. The films may be pur- 
chased from Brandon Films, 1700 
Broadway, New York 19. They may 
be rented from Columbia University 
Educational Films, 413 W. 117th St., 
New York, or from Indiana Univer- 
sity at Bloomington. 


Modern Art 


In the film What 1s Modern Art? 
the questions of a layman are an- 
swered by a modern painter. The 
setting is New York’s Museum of 
Modern Art. This two-reel color film 
was produced by Riethof Productions, 
and may be obtained from the Prince- 
ton Film Center, Princeton, New 
Jersey. 


Records — Folk Songs 

Transcriptions of a series of fifteen- 
minute radio shows called “Adven- 
tures in Folk Songs” have now been 
issued as long-playing records. Theme 
of the series is how songs were 
brought to the new world by many 
people and how they moved with 
the frontiers. Four shows are in- 
cluded on each record. Teacher’s 
manuals have been written to help 
tie the recordings to history, music, 
and social science projects. Arrange- 
ments have already been made in 
many parts of the country for these 
shows to be broadcast from regular 
or school stations. 

A list of the programs, with a 
brief annotation of each. may be ob- 





tained by writing to the producer: 
Gloria Chandler Recordings, 4221/, 
W. 46 Street, New York City. 


Activity Records 

Especially needed by teachers of 
nursery kindergarten, and 
first grade are records which contain 
simple songs describing dances or 
other activities which children can 
undertake. This need is filled by sev- 
eral Young People’s Records. “Whoa! 
Little Horses, Lie Down” encourages 
the child to imitate the gaits of horses 
and the movements of other familiar 
animals. “When the Sun Shines” 
takes the young audience on a make- 
believe trip to the park, where they 
run, swing on swings, and roll in the 
grass. “Rainy Day” encourages such 
activities as spinning like a top, 
marching, and imitating a clock— 
all of which would do much to en- 
liven a dreary day for the small fry. 


school, 


Easter baskets 


(Continued from Page 6) 


It is much better to put the handle 
on before the top edge is ruffled be- 
cause in that way the paper is not 
so easily stretched. 

Because of the fact that both the 
drinking cups and the ice-cream cups 
hold water, fresh flowers can be at- 
tractively arranged in them or if 
real flowers are not available, it is 
easy to make artificial ones. 

Jonquils and daffodils are lovely 
spring flowers and can be easily 
made by the children. Cut three 
double petals about two inches long 
and approximately one half inch 
wide. These should be cut out of 
pale yellow construction paper. Cross 
them like a star so that they will 
greatly resemble the six petals of a 
jonquil or a daffodil. For the center 
a small piece of yellow crepe paper 
| is needed. Cut it just a little wider 
| than the desired depth of the center 
of the flower. Have the children 
wrap it around any one of their 
fingers and paste. Fold in the ends 
around the end of the finger and 
| then paste in the center of the petals. 
The finger will serve as a tool to 
press it into place and still not crush 
it. Approximately three flowers will 
be sufficient to fill any one basket. 

(Continued on Page 42) 
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Helps to Color Harmony 
lo teach color harmony, the color 

cards and charts put out by paint 
manufacturers and distributed by 
paint retailers are most helpful. Some 
of these come in fans composed of 
tiny color cards, so arranged that 
they may be quickly adjusted to show 
together two or more of the colors 
desired. They also help teach pri- 
mary children the secondary colors. 
which they sometimes find a little 
difficult. 

Mabel C. Olson. 

Portland, Oregon 


Farm Activities In Spring 

During the spring many of my 
second-graders had visited a farm. 
They became quite interested in the 
farmer's activities in the spring. 
During our discussion period, we 
listed many chores the farmer has to 
perform. They were amazed how 
busy a farmer is really kept. Several 
of the children suggested that they 
would like to make pictures showing 
various activities of the farmer in 
the springtime. 

As I have discovered that the ma- 
jority of seven-year-olds have a ten- 
dency to make figures small. we listed 
a few simple rules for proportion to 
aid us. In order to emphasize that 
figures should be large. we decided 
to concentrate on: 

1. an egg-shaped oval for the head. 

2. a mitten shape for the hands. 

3. a triangle for the feet. 

We also demonstrated that the im- 
portant person in the picture should 
be the largest. Therefore. as we 
wished the farmer to stand out, he 
was to be drawn large. We posed 
several children in front of the room 
with toy animals and chairs. This 
helped the children to see that the 
person was the largest figure to be 
drawn, 

We found a few exceptions to the 
rule. One was where Mary decided 
to draw a budding apple tree. the 
other where Harold wanted to draw 
a farmer milking a cow. 

Jean C. Rice, 
Roselle, N. J. 


New Uses for Old Jars 
Discarded baby-food jars or other 
small containers can be made into 
interesting and colorful caches for 
(Continued on Page 42) 
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Free for the Asking 


A treasure trove of free teaching 
aids awaits the teacher with a suf- 
ficient supply of time, patience, and 
postage to dig it up. To save the 
postage, patience, and time of our 
readers, the editors of Junior ARTs 
& Activities bring together each 
month several teaching aids which 
we think will be especially helpful. 
By filling out only one coupon, any 
or all of the items mentioned in our 
column may be ordered. In certain 
instances the publisher will supply 
more than one copy of an item, per- 
haps enough for each member of 
your class. If you wish to receive 
such material in quantity for pupil 
distribution, just fill in the quantity 
request line in addition to giving the 
other information called for in the 
coupon below. You should re- 


teacher’s aids 


ceive the requested items within 
thirty days. If you do not receive 
them, it will mean that the supply 
has been exhausted. 


March Listings Reviewed 


226: Firm Strips AND OTHER Pic- 
TORIAL MATERIAL FROM BrI- 
TAIN. Listed and described in 
this 6-page catalogue are a 
number of filmstrips on Britain 
which may be purchased for 
$1.00 a set from the British 
Information Services. Also 
listed are some sets of large 
glossy photographic reproduc- 
tions, numbering from seven 
to twenty-four pictures to a 
set, available at the same price. 


N 


: How To Use An ENCYCLOPEDIA. 
The publishers of World Book 
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“(Please print) 
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Timely Teacher's Aid Order Coupon 


512 North Dearborn Parkway, Chicago 10, Ill. 


Please send me a copy of each publication whose number | have checked below. 
(These numbers correspond to the numbers in the descriptions on pages 40 and 41.) 
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Encyclopedia have prepared 
this excellent 20-page manual. 
Teachers will find it a useful 
aid when giving their pupils 
instruction in the reference 
skills necessary for the quick 
and efficient use of any ency.- 
clopedia. 

228: THe RoMANCE OF ELEcTRICITY. 
This elegantly designed and 
beautifully illustrated 56-page 
booklet gives a fresh and ex. 
citing treatment of electricity. 
If electricity is part of your 
curriculum this year, you will 
surely want to take advantage 
of General Electric’s free offer. 


229: Opaque Projection, A New 
FRONTIER IN TEACHING. The 
opaque projector is coming 
into ever-increasing classroom 
use because of its ability to 
magnify on the screen opaque 
pictures, illustrations, pages 
from books, and even small 
objects. If your classroom is 
already equipped with an 
opaque projector, this manual 
will help you get maximum 
service from it. If you do not 
yet own such a device, you will 
undoubtedly put it on your 
“want list” after reading the 
American Optical Company's 
free booklet. 


230: THe TEACHER’s GUIDEBOOK 
FOR A PROGRAM IN NUTRITION 
EpucaTion. A _ practical step- 
by-step working plan for a 
program in nutrition education 
is provided in this comprehen- 
sive 64-page guidebook. The 
“Learning by Doing” section 
(which we especially like) pro- 
vides a convenient list of nu- 
trition activities which corre- 
late with other school subjects. 
General Mills provides this 
manual. 

231: TextBook PusBLicaTion. For 
teachers who are writing or ex- 
pect to write a textbook, the 
Exposition Press has issued a 
32-page illustrated booklet dis- 
cussing the problems of pub- 
lishing from both the writer's 
and publisher’s viewpoints. The 
booklet also outlines the op- 
portunities and the difficulties 
faced by new writers in non 
academic fields. 
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New Listings 


232: A CapsuLeE Course on WOOL. 
And a very palatable capsule 
it is, this lively little 20-page 
pamphlet which the American 
Wool Council has prepared. 
The text is brief and to the 
point. One can test 
knowledge of the subject at the 
end of the book by answering 
the true-false quiz. The enter- 
tainment value of the booklet 
is enhanced by little 
illustrations featuring a win- 
some adolescent lamb in poses 
suitable to the captions. This 
lamb lassie should give stiff 
competition to Beulah the Cow 
in the estimation of your pupils, 


one’s 


clever 


234: MIKE AND NANCY AT THE AIR- 
PoRT. One of United Air Lines’ 
latest offerings is this 4-page 
illustrated booklet. The subject 
is a fascinating one to any 
child who has visited or wanted 

Though 

often avoid lengthy 

expository articles. they usually 
enjoy explanations which are 
given in the form of conversa- 

And they 

will feel right at home with 

this material. for the language, 
type, and format closely re- 
semble that of their school 

United Air Lines will 
supply the booklet in quantities 
up to forty. 

234: THe Story or LIGHTNING. 
“Under the curiosity of Frank- 
lin and the probing, scientific 
mind of Steinmetz, the ‘weapon 
of the gods’ has been stripped 
of its age-old mystery. Today 

the men who call them- 

lightning hunters are 
learning more and more about 
the jagged streak of fire that 
fills the stormy skies, are du- 
plicating its feats with 
chines of their own making. 

The history of lightning may 

not be completed in our life- 

time, but already it is a story 
which holds a strange fascina- 

So says the foreword 

to General Electric’s well- 

written and generously illus- 
trated 25-page booklet. No 
reader will disagree as to the 
fascination of the subject— 


to visit an airport. 


children 


tion, as are these. 


readers. 


selves 


ma- 


tion.” 
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especially the middle- and 
upper-graders who are studying 
weather and electricity in their 
science courses. 

AMERICAN INpIANS. Teachers 
who are familiar with the qual- 


i) 
w 
on 


ity of research which goes into 
any article appearing in the 
World, Book Encyclopedia will 
especially appreciate having 
this reprint of World Book's 
article on Indians. 
pages of | illus- 
trated text, on good, glossy 
paper provide a wealth of in- 
teresting information, presented 


American 
Twenty-four 


in an interesting and readable 
style. 

THE Cup This 
comprehensive 40-page manual 
on tea, prepared by the Tea 
Bureau, has chapters on the 


THAT CHEERS. 


beginning of tea. its cultivation 
and manufacture, kinds of tea. 
tasting and blending, tea 
through the ages, consumption 
trends and habits, its effects. 
and instructions on 
make good tea. 

237: I.C.S. Firm Catatoc. The 
1949-50 edition of the catalog 
lists and describes a large num- 
ber of films— all of them avail- 
able for rental from the Insti- 
tutional Cinema Service. Sec- 


how to 


tion One is devoted to enter- 
tainment features: Section Two 
to educational films. classified 
by school subjects. All the list- 
ings of the March of Time, 
Young America Films. Edited 
Knowledge 
Builders, and other well-known 
producers are included here. 


‘Book shell 


(Continued from Page 21) 


Pictures System. 


to resist the title and the big picture 
of a fireboat on the front and back 
cover. Firemen of any kind exercise 
an eternal fascination for children, 
but a fireman on a fireloat is some- 
thing extra special. Primary graders 
and some of their 
and sisters will enjoy reading about 
Patrick Casey, the fireman who per- 
formed a deed so heroic that it earned 
him a medal. 

The huge illustrations simply 
crackle with the heat befitting a story 
about fires and fire fighters. 


older brothers 


HEADQUARLERS 

for  <imeiie 
HANDICRAF 
METALS 





Clean, pre-cut, quality metals 
ready to be made quickly into 
attractive trays, coasters and 
other useful items. Priced to fit 
your budget! 





BRACELET 8 


Of Aluminum, Brass, Copper and 
Stainless Steel...these popular, 
easy-to-work metals will give 
your handicraft work a perfect 
start...and assure lasting beauty. 






a2 @9 @@8 88 @ 


“HANDI-JIG” FLUTING TOOL 
can add attractive fluted edges 
...easily and quickly. Send for 
order blank. 
@eeeeeeeeeoeneoeeseeeenesesese sé 


Write today — for informa- 
tion and prices on the handi- 
craft metals you need! 









The booklet “Making Alumi- 
num Trays and Coasters” and 
the “Copper Metalcraft” 
bulletin are yours for the 
asking. Send for them today. 


METAL GOODS 
CORPORATION 


Dept. JA 
624 Rosedale Ave., St. Lovis 15, Mo. 





RECTANGULAR SHEETS 











Teaching tactics 


(Continued from Page 39) 


childhood treasures. Besides, they 
can help teach children the lesson 
of tidiness and “a place for every- 
thing with everything in its place.” 
They can be taught an understanding 
of the wisdom of keeping their small 
belongings sorted out and neatly 
arranged. 

The jars should be thoroughly 
washed and dried. Then cancelled 
postage stamps of every shape and 
hue should be stuck on with mucilage. 
They may be arranged either in reg- 
ular formation or in crazyquilt pat- 
tern, as befits the imagination of the 
maker. 

Then the and all, 
should be given one or two coats of 
clear fingernail polish. 

The jars, with stamps of varied 
and gay colors on them. really de- 
light the youngsters. 

Harry J. Miller, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


jar, stamps 


Vitalizing History 

Study a daily newspaper to learn 
the type of materials used and the 
style of writing. 

List the variety of materials as: 
current news, editorials, poems, 
sports, social, jokes, cartoons, comic 
strips, fiction stories, obituary no- 
tices, patterns, puzzles, advertising. 
locals, weather, etc. 

Permit each pupil to choose one 
type of newspaper work, then work 
out a paper that might cover the 
day’s events. Next challenge the pu- 
pils to make a paper covering “Wash- 
ington News.” Spend time in re- 
search and discussion of events and 
people; then produce a weekly or 
daily paper covering whatever era in 
history you wish. Select an editor. 
printers, and proof readers to com- 
pile and publish the paper. 

Make enough copies on the school 
machine for class study. 

Margaret B. Aaron 
Strattanville, Pa. 


Simple Easter baskets 


(Continued from Page 38) 


lf to for 
Easter baskets. they are certainly 
sturdy enough to hold several bright 
colored eggs. 


you desire use these 
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If you wish to bring a breath of 
spring into your classroom, a very 
attractive bulletin board border «an 
easily be made by enlarging the flow- 
ers to almost natural size. They are 
made in the same way except that the 
center should be wrapped around a 
spool instead of around the finger. 

Spring is such a lovely time of 
the year so let’s enjoy it with the 
children. 


Spring holiday novelties 


(Continued from Page 15) 


as thin as possible so that it will 
roll, 

Cut a circle from cardboard and 
mark on it a circle the size you want 


the bottom of the basket to be. 
Divide the outer circle into an un- 
even number of parts. Cut along 
each line to the center circle. 

Take stretched strips of crepe paper 
>” wide and start at the 
circle to weave. Continue to about 
1” from the edge. Staple the ends 
of the handle to each side. Now con- 
tinue to weave to about 14” from the 
edge. Use different colors of crepe 


1 inner 


paper to add interest. 

Make another braid and paste it 
on each side of the top edge to give 
the basket a neat finish. 

Make still another braid. Roll it 
up and paste it to the bottom on the 
inside. 

Put a 
lace paper doily inside, and fill with 
spring flowers. 


Tie a ribbon on the top. 


| 
| 
| 


Art from concentration camps 


(Continued from Page 36) 


part of the house, very often not in 
the wall at all but in the roof. In one 
picture all life seems to go on on the 
roof top. It was painted by a boy 
of nine a week or so before he took 
part with a group of twelve boys and 
girls in an attempt to live on top of 
their barrack. They climbed the 
drain pipes, carried up bedding and 
established themselves with the in. 
tention to stay “for good.” 

Though these younger children 
were very bold and aggressive in their 
behavior in contrast to the big ones 
who were friendly and docile, their 
pictures are anxious, mostly very 
small, appearing tucked away in a 
corner or at the bottom of a sheet 
of paper. Fences, big and forbid. 
ding, are drawn with almost every 
house. There are never people be- 
hind them but sometimes there are 
animals. 


a 








\ FOR THE CLASSROOM... 


& most complete stocks 


Los Angeles 12, Californie 


=@\ LEATHER and CRAFT SUPPLIES 


For your students. leather suppies tools, panerm 
designs, books, projects one of the Wests ‘or 


YOURS NOW! SEND ONLY 10 


Handicraft Supplies 
Dept. 4A 245 So. Spring Stree! 
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JUNIOR ARTS AND ACTIVITIES 








Easter eggs 
(Continued from Page 9) 
tin ft work. You may use modeling clay 
‘one f to shape the size of the egg you 
nthe desire, Or you may use a mixture of 
oY | sawdust and flour. This is made by 
took Fusing one part flour to two parts fine 
and § awdust mixed together with boiling 
P of F water to the consistency of dough. 
the | if this substance is used, the ege 
and model should be allowed to dry. then 
> ™ F coated with grease to keep the paper 
which is to be applied from sticking. 
idren 
their The next step is tear newspaper 
ones § into strips about 44 inch wide and 
their @ the length of the form. The width 
very @ and the length of the strips vary with 
in a & the size of the form. Lay the strips 
sheet § flat in a bowl of water to soak for 
rbid- § about ten minutes, then spread them 
avery § out flat on a newspaper (which will 
» be. | absorb the excess water), and they 
» are are ready to use. 
Cover the greased surface with one 
layer of wet paper strips, not pasted. 
Put the paper on the model, making 
a smooth, even covering. The re- 
maining six or eight layers should 
be pasted and shaped smoothly over 
the form. Care should be taken that 
the edges are pasted tightly. The 
paste may be an ordinary flour paste 
° or a commercial paste. The egg 
° should stand until thoroughly dry. 
lf the weather is damp, the drying 
process can be helped by placing it 
in an oven at low heat, or near a 
—— radiator. If dried too rapidly, it will 
UPPus crack. However, if not dried within 
aday or two, it will become moldy. 
ere When the papier maché covering 
is dry, cut it in two with a razor 
om Ft blade or sharp knife. If cut care- 
_ fully, it will come off leaving the 
pine model intact. If a rim is desired on 
the bottom half, it may be made by 





gluing a narrow strip of thin card- 
board to the edge of the shell so that 
it extends above it about 14 of an 
Finch. 






AFT 
d 







- Now comes the fun of decorating 
the shell. A thin coating of white 
fempera paint is spread over the out- 
Side of the shell, then the designs 
are sketched on in pencil. Decora- 
five designs are more attractive than 
Mealistic ones. A simple motif sug- 
festive of Easter may be used on the 
lop center with border designs 
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+ 
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around it. Or the entire shell may 
be designed with geometrical figures 
and lines. Use stripes, bands, spots, 
and rhythmic lines of all kinds. Use 
colors that The addition of 
gold or silver paint or ink will give 
a rich effect. When dry, shellac. The 


inside is painted a solid color and 


agree. 






shellacked; or, if desired, it may be 
lined with cloth. 

Thus an object has been designed 
and created that is not only useful 
but attractive, And the making of it 
has given a pleasure and satisfaction 
impossible to gain from the mere 
purchase of a manufactured object. 


New Horizons in Teaching 


Suggestions we hope you will find interesting and helpful 
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Of Interest to Teachers 
For Jecn-Age Reading 


7ACH BOOK is full of adventure, 
— stout hearts and the battles of our 
pioneers told through characters of the 
same age as the readers. Equally appeal- 
ne to the girls of this age as to the boy Ss. 
of 
these different peoples which help build 
I: ree. Young 


their impressionable teens become so 


It’s the sacrifices and stamina 


this Land of the people in 


engrossed as the tales unfold, they 


emerge with a new love and under- 


standing of what our great Democracy 
really stands for. 


There will be at least 16 of these 


novels in all—well bound, printed in ex- 
ellent clear-type On sight-saving off- 


1] 
id 


white paper. Handsomely illustrated. 


THIS SERIES is published by Wiwnst 
scl k 


uation 


6-4 


»N. 


An 


is Dirta MacBean, Director, Division 









8 a Historic Novels 

2 for ‘Teen-age 

DOR nce Brows 
* + JRICK ERRY, 


Editor 


6 Books Now Ready 
SEVEN BEAVER SKINS, The 


Dutch in 


New Amsterdam — Written and illus- 
trated by Erick Berry 

| HEARD OF A RIVER, Pennsylvania 
Germans y Elsie Singmaster llus 
trated by Henry C. Pitz 

THE SONG OF THE PINES, Norwegians 
in Wisconsin—by Walter and Mariot 
Havighurst. Illustrated by Richard Floethe 


THE SIGN OF THE GOLDEN FISH, Cornis! 








The pleasant chewing and lively, long-lasting 


flavor of WRIGLEY’S SPEARMINT GUM help keep 
you refreshed and alert so that your work, as you 
enjoy chewing this delicious treat, seems to go 
smoother, easier. Here’s wholesome, satisfying 


treat when marking papers, reading, etc. 
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Fishermen in Maine —by Gertrude Robin 

son. Illustrated by Frederick Chapman 

TIDEWATER VALLEY, Swiss in Oregon 

by Jo Evalin Lundy. Illustrated by Mar 

garet Aver 

FOOTPRINTS OF THE DRAGON, Chinc- 

ind the Pacitic Railways—by Vany 

Oakes. Hlustrated by ‘Ivrus Wong 

Copies are already in many public and 
itl tie f igh eval- 
f Libraries, Chica P Schools. 
eal wae \ 

4 ' 
STEWING OOM F 











From the editor's desk 


(Continued from Page 1) 


ing and perhaps even more convincing if enlivened with 
the stick figures which accompanied a recent class-written 
series of editorials on school problems. 

There was an upsurge of interest in the books in the 
classroom library when the teacher announced that pupils 
soon would be designing book jackets. Imitations of 
Publishers’ blurbs, giving a brief description of each 
book, were to be placed on the book jackets. The pupils 
in this class could easily see that ihere was a good rea- 
son for writing good, careful book reviews when they 
were going to occupy such an important and permanent 
place on the cover. Interest in the classroom library 
surged again when the covers were actually put on the 
books. Children seem to take a special enjoyment in 
examining each other's work (we wish it weren't so often 
each other’s homework! ). 

Storybook characters are excellent subjects for chil- 
dren to draw. The more creative youngsters will draw 
these characters as they imagine them. with little regard 


for the way the pictures are in the book. The less crea- 





tive may want to copy the illustrations in the book. In 
any event, your classroom will be a fascinating place if 
it is occupied by such beguiling characters as Pinocchio, 
Mrs. Piggle-Wiggle, and Justin Morgan's horse. Living 
with these storybook characters will often motivate sty. 
dents to read the books in which they appear. 

Perhaps your pupils may wish to animate these same 
or different storybook characters as puppets or mari- 
onettes. If so. they will also want to write a play. suitable 
for presentation, in which these characters can appear. 
They will want to practice speaking the words of the 
play clearly and correctly, too. so that the audience can 
understand them. 

Of course there will be an audience! What better cul- 
minating activity for the school year than a puppet play. 
pupil-written and pupil-presented, combining the crea. 


tive efforts of your pupils in art and in English? 





Mention Junior Arts and Activities 


when answering ads. 





HOMEWORKER'S GUILD o/o11 You. 


A CHANCE FOR A STEADY IN 


Y¥ WORK WITH YOUR HAN 
| EAS ON TO THESGUILD” WE ARE MAKING )X  , VA 


mp oucti 


COME DOING PLEASANT 


pS. AS AN INTRO- 


MO) 71 SPECIAL OFFER FOR A LIMITED TIME ONLY... 


% A NECKLACE AND BRACELET KIT MADE 
FROM“METALTONE’IN GOLD ANDSILVER 
COLORS... WITH SAFETY TYPE CATCH. 

THIS SET /$ THE LATEST IN WOMENS FASHIONS 
AND RETAILS FOR $428 IMAGINE, NOW You 
CAN MAKE IT FOR YOURSELF AND OTHERS FOR 
ONLY $4-. ONLY SKITS TO EACH CUSTOMER 
AS LONG AS THEY LAST. REMEMBER. Loox«s 
GOOD ON YOUNE £. OLD ALIKE... SEND $109 Now !S 


HOMEWORKER’S GUILD © Dept-JA® 156 €. 52 ST.e NEW YORK 22, NY. 
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material. 

LASTICS p ae, oo birds, 
Penis Ao ea in clear 
Sample carved lockets ay 7) page monual 
$1.50. Catalog of plastic materials, jewelry 
findings, etc. 10c. 
Make Glitter birds, ear rings, etc. 
material, 12 birds $1.00. 

SPECIAL SCHOOL PRICES 
PLASTIC PRODUCTS CoO. 

371 So. Main St. Salt Lake City, Utah 


OOrnon POOPPODS SOOO DDD 000000 0bE DOS 


MOLDING RUBBER for Hobbyists, Industry, Class- 
room Projects! Flexible MOLDS easily made from the 
best QUICK-DRYING WHITE LIQUID RUBBER! 
(Ga'ton-$7.95; Quart-$2.95: SAMPLE Ha'f-Pint-$1.00) 
PREPAID Parcel Post! PLASTERCRAFT SUPPLY 
CO., 3051 St. Clair Ave., Cleveland 14, Ohio. 


, instructions, 














LUSTER CLAYS. New profitable hobby. No 


mixing. No firing needed. Make corsages, place 
cards, favors, earrings, brooches. Kit contains 
stems, leaves, and five different colored clays 
Only $2.00 plus 25c postage. Illurtrated instruc 
tion book 25c¢ prepaid. Extra colors, red & pur- 
ple 40c ea. Simple instructions with each kit 
Luster Art Company, Box 2532J, Salt Lake City. 
Utah. 








8% EARN EXTRA CASH 


With salt and starch dough make 
Plaques, Hearts and other decorations 
ov Book of Instructions $1.00 


B33 
ART PACKETS 
10c EASTER and SPRING 10c 


Each packet Is and i material pre- 
wlously used in our et, TEACHER- PLANS. 


-- Easter Packet ..._ Spring Packet 





MRS. CLARA CROSLEY 
3202-Ave. K Ft. Madison, ta 

















aoe Easter Bunny Poster Posters 
....Character Posters ...Baskets 
aad Safety Posters ....Handieraft 


Blackboard Borders ....Health Posters 

Window Pictures .-..Dutch Poster 
Each packet 1!0e—Send remittance—We pay postage. 
Free circular listing all of our art and activity ma- 
terial. Ann Marie, 5932 Newburg Ave., Dept. C-12. 
Chicago 31. 


CERAMIC KILNS 









Now ANYONE CAN MAKE 
POTTERY AT HOME WITH 
THIS LARGE INEXPENSIVE 
ELECTRIC KILN 


Compare these features! 
e Elements guoranteed 
one year ¢ Square kiln— 
loads from top « Cold 
rolled steel cose ¢ Ele- 
ments on four sides ~ 
even heat ¢ Three woy 
switch for heat control 
© Size 11''x11’'x6%4”" inside 
® Peephole. Pyrometer extra 
@ Plug in—no special wiring. 
F.O.B. 
Phila. 





<> 
Only $35.0 


fully illustrated catalog of com- 
plete line of kilns and supplies. 


LEARN TO MAKE POTTERY 


Simplified Ceramic Art book tells 
and shows how. Simple to follow, 
step-by-step a and 
~2s=) patterns 1.28 ppd. 


as Cth okier \ OUSe 










23 MAPLEWOOD AVENUE 


Dept. JA, Philadelphia 44, Penna. 
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Talking shop 
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7. “Pan 
Sources.” 

None of these materials are avail- 
able in quantity for pupil distribu- 
tion. Address the Division of Special 
Events, Pan American Union, Wash- 
ington 6. D. C.. specifying which of 
these items you wish to have. 


American Day Program 


Britannica Scholarships 

Want to cut down your summer 
school expenses this year? If your 
special interest is along audio-visual 
lines, perhaps you can win one of the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Films Sum- 
mer Scholarships. Ninety-seven lucky 
people will win these scholarships, 
which will he awarded by twenty-six 
participating universities. The dead- 
line is April 15. Apply directly to 
the university of your choice, but 
your choice is limited to Universities 
included in the list below: 

Arkansas State Teachers College, 


Conway 

Georgia State College for Women. 
Milledgeville 

Indiana University, Bloomington 

Kansas State Teachers College. 
Pittsburg 


Millersville State Teachers College. 
Millersville, Pa. 

Pennsylvania State College 

Southern Illinois University, 
bondale 

State Teachers College. 
N. D. 

Syracuse University 

Universities of Alabama, Chicago, 
Colorado, Connecticut, Florida, 
Maine, Nevada, New Hampshire, 
North Carolina, Oklahoma, Ore- 
gon, Southern California, Texas, 
Wisconsin, Wyoming 

Washington University, 
Mo. 

West Virginia University, Morgan- 
town. 


Car- 


Valley City. 


St. Louis, 


New Name for Old Company 

The Manual Arts Press of Peoria. 
Illinois. well known for many years 
as a publisher of good textbooks in 
the field of industrial education, has 
changed its name to Chas. A. Bennett 
Co., Inc. The new name was adopted 
as a fiftieth anniversary memorial to 
the Company’s founder, the late 
Charles A. Bennett. 





Make Your Own Lantern Slides 
SLIDECRAFT 


Write for free sample and prices, Dept. A. 
Dealers solicited. 

SLIDECRAFT COMPANY 

South Orange, N. J. 


MAKE MONEY! SEW 


New Style Ready-Cut Baby Shoes and Aprons at 


home. Fast. Easy. Sample and instructions for pair 





shoes 50c. Apron $1.00. Postpaid. 
ee, 
Jk o, _ Illustrated folders 10c. 
{ < A " » 
/ He Sy A LIEBIG INDUSTRIES 
ape Dept. A Beaver Dom, Wis. 
















HANDICRAFT SUPPLIES 
For All Age Groups 


® LEATHER PROJECTS © PIPE CLEANER KITS 
* METALS * RUBBER MOLDS 

* LACINGS 

* INDIAN BEADS 

* TOOLS © 


* CORK 
© FLEXCRAFT 





52 PAGE CATALOG 
Of Handicraft Supplies 
(handling charge) . 10c 


Cleveland Crafts Co. 


770-774 Carnegie Ave., Cleveland 15, O. 


THIS ONE GLUE SERVES 
ALL SCHOOL USES! 
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Casconé? 
GLUE 








isa completely new kind of glue, made of 
polyviny] resin. Makes strong, fast-setting 
bonds on wood, leather, foil, glass, paper, 
felt, fabric, canvas. Ideal for children. 
Spreads easy. No mixing, no heating, no 
waste. Washes from hands and clothes. 
White, non-staining, flexible. 





Get Your Papercraft Projects Book! 
10 clever, useful paper projects your stu- 
dents can make—yours for 10¢. Write to 
The Borden Company, Chemical Division, 
Dept. JA-40, 350 Madison Avenue, New 
York 17, N. Y. 


THE BORDEN CO., Chemical Division 
Makers of CASCO Gives 
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a Window Picture 
[] Blackboard Border 


F RE CO] Nature Study Poster 


ce TEACHER-PLANS, the monthly art and 
Ay casviee for lower grade teachers, we will send 
you absolutely FREE your choice of either a Blackboard 
Border. a Window Picture or a Nature Study Poster. 
All tavee projects 16r. 


ANN MARIE, Dept. C-8, 5932 Newburg Av., Chicago 3! 


i 


WemoensSxciting, 


GIFT-KIT BOOK 00K FREE 


This wonderful club catalog pictures and describes in 
expensive Kits for making exquisite costume jewelry 
lovely accessories, home beautifiers from copper, plastic, 
textile, wood, ete. sent Free. Thousands earn extra 
cash, solve gift problems. 3c 
prectated. Nancy Lee. Sec’y, 
Dept. JA, Box 881. Des 


stamp for mailing ap- 
Fad-of-the-Month Club, 
Moines, lowa 





quality 
art materials 


prints, framing and books 

















free: “friem’s four pages” 
deluxe catalog 


Ij | 
YY LLL 


Dept. JA 


a. i. friedman incorporated 
20 east 49 street, new york 17, ny. 

















HANDICRAFT 
INFORMATION FREE 
TO TEACHERS! ! 


and chock full of 


Just off the press, 
brand new craft applications, plus all 
of the old standards, here is your 
silent helper for this school term — 
LEISURECRAFTS new 1949-50 “HAND- 
BOOK OF HANDICRAFT SUPPLIES.” 


VALUABLE, sectionalized, features on 
each craft with a short description of 
each material; use, technique and ap- 
plication. 


SEND today for your FREE copy of 
“HANDBOOK OF HANDICRAFT suUP- 
PLIES!” 


Leisurecrafis 


“West's largest hendicraft supplier” 


907 S. Hill, Dept. C, Los Angeles, Cal. 
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Little rosebush 


(Continued from Page 7) 


to our house and worked like this 

-Oh, relax! I don’t mean now. 
Some night after four. Then another 
night we could go to Norman’s . . . 
and maybe Walter’s place. 


Water: I| get it . like old- 
fashioned bees. 

KATHLEEN: I don’t like it 
not old-fashioned . . . not bees. 


EveLtyn: You 
mistakes. Kathleen. 


make the WORST 
Tell you later. 

WaLterR (Opening gate. comes 
through): You have a smart idea 
there, gang. Wonder if you could 
carry it along further? 

KATHLEEN: Not now, 
quite a heavy idea... 

Water: Here, eat candy 
(tosses bar) and don’t interrupt. 

KATHLEEN: You’re nice. Mmmmm. 
Some for evervbody! Thanks! 

Ron: What's on your mind. 
Walter? (Gets his piece of candy.) 

Watter: IT was thinking we could 
do a lot to make this corner of town 
more beautiful. If we shared the 
work it could be fun. Maybe others 
would catch on, too. It would help 
our Dads. T know that. 

DranneE: I’d love it. And IT know 
Mother and Dad would want us to 
have picnics in our back garden. 

Evetyn: And Id love the picnics! 

NorMAn: Maybe we could hike 
out to the Hollow . 

KATHLEEN: And get wood violets 
to plant. We could all have some. 

Ron: You know. when you work 
and take care of things they seem to 
really belong to you. T don’t know 
how to put it, but. . . 

Dianne: T know 


Walter! It’s 


some 


what 


just you 
mean, Ron. Already I love these 
plants. (Looks around) If anyone 


came along and stepped on them, or 
pulled them up, it would be like hurt- 
ing me. Let’s plan! Let’s have Walter 
captain. 

Water: Captain or not, this is 
one thing I'd like us to do. 

Dianne: I think it’s... it’s... 
wonderful. Walter. Do you know 
something? Mother loves roses. And 
Evelyn and I bought—with our own 
money—a yellow rosebush and we 
planted it! It’s planted, mind you! 
Mother’s always wanted a_ yellow 
rosebush. 
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GENUINE DRY PIGMENTS FOR 
ARTISTS’ COLORS 
Cobalt Blue, Violet, Cerulean Blue, Emer- 
aude Greens, Cadmium Yellows and 
Reds, Ultramarines, Vermilions, Umbers, 
Siennas, etc. 
—Founded 1854— 

FEZANDIE & SPERRLE, INC. 


205 Fulton St., New York City 7, N. Y. 
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s esi GNS 


la the 
brand new book 
A HANDBOOK 
OF DESIGN 
AND HOW TO 
USE THEM— 
by Gordon de Lemos 
This book contains 120 large 9 x 12 inch 
| pages crowded with attractive motifs based 


| on flowers, birds, animals, figures, ships 
and landscape. 


Suitable for use in all types of handicrafts, 
such as textile stenciling, ‘eather work. 
metal craft, wood carving, block printing, 
| glass etching, etc. 


Also chapters on how to design, planning 
colors and pointers on handicrafts. 


Soft Cover $2.50 
Hard de Luxe Cover $4.00 


EDUCATIONAL MATERIALS 
INC. 


46 E. 11th St., New York 3, N. Y. 

















TESTS... 
For Classroom Use 





Order your standardized 
| educational and mental tests 
from this depository. Save 
time and transportation 
costs. 


Test publications of leading 
publishers carried in stock. 


= * * 


Write for new catalogue 





Bureau of Educational Research 

| and Service (C-112) Extension 

Division, State University of 
Iowa — Iowa City, Iowa 
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EveLyN (Eagerly): Right by the 
back steps, where she will see roses 
every time she steps outside the door. 

DIANNE: Dad said we could take 
care of all the roses. He said, ““Where 
you tend a rose, lass, a thistle can- 
not grow.” 

WaLTER: Why, that’s super! We'll 
have that for our slogan. 

EvELYN (To Kathleen 
later what a slogan means. 

Ron: We could plant something 
new every year. We'd soon hate the 
sight of a weed. 

KATHLEEN: | wish we could share 
our pink roses, but I don’t know how 
you divide rose bushes 
you divide them? 


Tell you 


or do 
Anyhow you have 
to give them quite a bit of care, and 
cover them in winter, and all that. 

EveELYN (Superior air): All roses 
have to be cared for or they 
poorer and poorer. I read 
once. It was about a wild rosebush 
that a little girl cared for and the 
first thing she knew it had a beautiful 
double pink rose. And that rose was 
supposed to have whispered to the 
little girl that it got smaller 
smaller because no one loved it or 
took care of it; but, now it was loved 
30 it had double flowers! 

KATHLEEN: Do you believe that? 

EveLyn: I didn’t say I believed it 

. but I like it, anyhow. 

Ron: Come on, Norman, and you. 
eh, Walter? Carry this sack to the 
lane? I want to sprinkle the lawn 
(Lifts up hose, cocks head, listens). 

DianNE (Sound of whistle): It is 
the whistle. The train’s coming! Oh 

. girls, here, help me! 

(Norman and Walter carry off the 
sack of rubbish, girls pick up cans 
and rake, while whistle sounds louder. 
nearer. Ron sprinkles lawn. All are 
eager and excited.) 

Curtain 


grow 


story 


and 


lephews of Easter bunny 


(Continued from Page 11) 


stopping,” and he snatched up several 
baskets that were ready. 

When he soared over the house fo: 
the last basket, just at sunrise, he saw 
two little daubed with col 
ored candy from ears to tail, asleep 
they 
they 


rabbits. 


against the chimney. For 
hal made all the 
wanted to. 


once 


Easter eggs 
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A COMPLETE 
Line of 
Supplies 
We specialize in supplying Schools, Rec- 
reation Centers, Camps, Vacation Bible 
Schools, 4-H clubs, and County Home 
Bureaus Send for our big, free catalogue. 
CHICAGO 
Craft Service 
509 N. LaSalle St. Chicago 10 











A SUMMER ART COLONY IN 
WESTERN NEW YORK 


Excellent subject matter, entertainment for all 

members of the family. Beginners and Ad- 

vanced. Water Color, Oil, Drawings. Outdoor 

Sketching. Individual Studios, Indoor Gallery, 

located on a beautiful lake in the mountains. 
Write for Folder 


SUN SET STUDIOS 
Box 61, Caneadea, N. Y. 

















SUCCESS IN LIFE THROUGH ART 


Thirty top-flight artists whose work appears ir 
national publications leave their business part of 
each day to teach you to become a_ successful 
artist. Advertising Design— Cartooning — Interior 
Decoration—Industrial Design—Fashion and Book 
Illustration — Fashion Pattern Drafting, Fashior 
Desizn, Fashion Construction. Co-ed. 28th year 
Write for two-color 1950 “SUCCESS IN LIFE 
THROUGH ART.” Folder JA. 
Lic. Com. of Mass. — Dept. of Ed 

BERTRAM C. HARGRAVES, President 
674 Commonwealth Ave., Boston 15, Mass. 








The Allen Audio-Visual Train- 
ing in Airbrush Technique — 
BASIC COURSE 


A HOME STUDY COURSE in the 
fundamentals of using the Artist’s Air- 
brush. 

APPROVED BY 


Wold Airbrush Company 
Thayer & Chandler Company 
The Paasche Airbrush Company 


Graphicraft Publications 
Dept. K 


378 Channing Street Ferndale 20, Mich. 


















Hundreds of travel groups 
have been insured under this 
policy. It is designed to meet 
your needs 

Write Todoy for Details— 
No Obligation 
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ARTS & CRAFTS TEACHERS 


Mich., Calif., Others 
With degrees begin $2600- $3000. $100 or more 


S yrs. exper. ive phone, photo, 


qualifications. 


CLINE TEACHERS AGENCY 
EAST LANSING, MICH. 











MEXICO! 
Complete program of accredited summer 
courses in Arts and Crafts. Remarkably in- 
expensive living conditions. For a catalogue, 
address : 
Strirling Dickinson, Associate Director 


ESCUELA DE BELLAS ARTES 
Insurgentes 3, San Miguel de Ailende, 
Gto., Mexico 
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See Amenrica 
TRAVEL BUREAU 


LET US HANDLE THE DETAILS 
LOW RATES AND INFORMATION 


WEbster 9-3303 — 532 S. Michigan 


Congress Hotel — Chicago, Illinois 
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AIRLINES - STEAMSHIPS - RAILROADS 
‘ONE CALL DOES IT ALL’ 
For Reservations and Information Apply 


HOLDEN TRAVEL SERVICE 


59 E. Van Buren, Chicago 5, HA. 7-5938 











WITHOUT A CARE! 
Send for T.C. U. special pre- 


vacation offer. Low cost poli- 
cy protects you during rest of 
school y« 
and well into fall. Covers sick- 
ness, accident and quarantine. 





ar, through vacation 


> FREE 
TAG FOR YOUR BAG... Has space 
for name and address with transparent 
cover. Free while supply lasts. 

se see @ 
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TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS 


£.C.U. Building, Lineoin s, Nebr 


Send me your special Pre “Vi acation offer and Free # 
Bag Tag. | 
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FALL SPONSORS 
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PROTECT YOUR GROUP WITH OUR MEDICAL EXPENSE 
ILLNESS AND ACCIDENT BENEFITS 


e Maximum Benefits for All 
e Prompt Courteous Service 
e Very Low Cost 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


FORT WAYNE 2. INDIANA 
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NOW BUYING ARTICLES 







We are buying articles on the following: 


Arts & Crafts Projects for Grade Teachers 
Teaching Art in Grade Schools 
Plastic — Wood — Metal and Paper Craft Articles 


1500-3000 words. When possible, illustrations 
or photos should accompany articles 


Also buying—Photos and articles 


for Photographic magazine. 


PUBLISHERS’ DEVELOPMENT CORP. 
536 SOUTH CLARK STREET - CHICAGO 5. ILLINOIS 
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A new activities program centered around the color 


filmstrip THE CIRCUS COMES TO CUTOUT 
TOWN. 


HERE IS WHAT YOU GET 


e 28 Frame Color Filmstrip 
The simple dramatic beauty of these pictures 
made from cutouts will inspire and motivate. 


@ Black and White Filmstrip 
Children supply appropriate words to fill olank 
spaces in captions. Outline figures used for 
tracing enlarged pictures 

e Circus Poster 
Outline drawing to color and use to announce 
that the ‘circus is coming.” 


e@ Giant Dancing Elephant 
A new idea for class activity is provided by 
this clever guide sheet with 35 parts. 


@ Tracing Sheets 
12 outline sheets with simplified figures from 
the filmstrip, to be used as a basis for 
e dioramas, composite pictures, and decorations. 


e@ Study Guide 


A practical werking guide showing how to 
organize the ‘‘circus’’ without fuss or bother 


ALL FOR ONLY $5.00 


Kit sent to schools for free inspection 
upon agreement to either return or pur- 
chase within one week of receipt. 


FILMFAX PRODUCTIONS 

995A First Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 
Please send "The Circus Comes to Cut- 
out Town" kit. After previewing, |! will 
either send payment in full, have a pur- 
chase order issued or return the filmstrip 
kit in good condition within one week. 
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| Stencils—new style 


(Continued from Page 32) 


then cut out with a razor blade. The 
second color was traced on the sec- 
ond piece of stencil, and then the 
third. 

Now the children were ready to 
try the fun. They used watercolors 
and white paper. One stencil was 
placed over the white paper and the 
paint was brushed in carefully to- 
ward the center with a brush that 
was almost dry. It was not impera- 
tive that the color be the same as 
in the original picture. The second 
and third stencils were used in suc- 
cession. The pupils then had a copy 
of their original picture, but with a 
much finer technic and better colors, 
and with possibilities of reproduc- 
tions with many variations. 

The variations sometimes went so 
far that some parts were omitted 
while other parts were repeated many 
times in many positions. Small de- 
tails that were cut 
anywhere on one of the stencil sheets 


seemed needed 
and were placed in correct place at 
the finish of the stenciling process. 

They found that the stenciled pic- 
tures could be made rapidly and 
could have so many phases that they 
continued to give pleasure for a long 
time. and it continued to be truly 
creative work. 

Program covers for their music 
and other entertainments; 
menus, for their 
ties: greeting cards for all occasions: 


place 
cards, mats, par- 
cards to sell to get money to give 
to the Red Cross; pictures to frame 
for the home and school, were among 
the things these children did in the 
course of the study of stencils. 
These children used textile colors 
on cloth, too, and made more com- 
plete and more elaborate articles 
One 


little girl who was interested in danc- 


than did the smaller children. 


ing stenciled the border for the very 
full skirt of her dancing costume. 

The teacher who is insistent that 
all art work be creative will be on 
that 
materials 

work 


guard so the application of 


stencils on does not be- 
with no 
“School 


time is learning time—not earning 


come busy only, 


thought-provoking value. 


time.” 











Through the carefully select. 
ed advertising which appears in 
Junior Arts and Activities, you 
are kept aware of the newest and 
best material available in the 
educational field. As an added 
service to our readers, we have 
instituted an index to advertisers, 
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A New Filmstrip 





“Babies of Farm and Home” 


A picture story for children about a boy who 
visits his grandfather's farm in the springtime 
while his mother is in the hospital with his 
new baby sister. 

On the farm Roger gets acquainted with all 
the farm animals and the animal babies. He 
returns home to see his new baby sister with 
a new appreciation of his own home and 
family. Visualized with full-color photo- 
graphs. 


(38 frames, color, manual, $5.00) 


Church Screen 


Productions 
P.O. Box 1821 ST. LOUIS 12, MO. 

















BRITISH INFORMATION 
SERVICES 


offers a large variety of visual and 
printed material which is invalu- 
able for classroom use throughout 
the entire school year. 


FILMS—témm sound 

FILM STRIPS—35mm 

PICTURE SETS—glossy photographs 
BOOKLETS — illustrated 
REFERENCE PAPERS 


For free catalogs of all material 
write to 


British Information 
Services 
30 Rockefeller Plaza 
New York 20, N. Y. 
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HAYES HECTOGRAPH BOOKS 


MASTER COPIES READY TO USE 
Aids For Better Teaching With Any Text or Program 


@® Mere and Better Copies @ 
. OF ERS em. CES eHIGHES IT CUA LEGS 
@ Guaranteed To Your Satisfaction @ 


ORDER NOW from this List! 


SEASONAL POEMS & DECORATIONS — Original 
poems with seasonal themes. Large, beautiful illus- 
trations. Vitalize and correlate art, written expres- 
\ sions, citizenship and nature study. 

In Hectograph Ink—$1.00 In Regular Ink—50c¢ 
MORE ART AIDS—Full page simplified drawings 
with seasonal material. Provides art work with pen- 
cil, crayon, paste and scissors. All grades. 

In Heetograph Ink—$1.00 In Regutar Ink—50c 
NEW GEOGRAPHY OF EUROPE—Maps of Euro- 

pean countries, exercises on costumes, flags, occu- 
2 \ ations, resources, industries, etc. Tests and drills. 

i \ eacher’s key. 

, \ In Hectograph Ink—$1.50 In Regular Ink—40c 
WAA\BIRDS WE SHOULD KNOW — Large full page 
Pr) N Ydrawings of common native birds. Coloring direc- 

\ tions and text. Correlates art and nature study. 
\ In Hectograph Ink—$1.00 In Regular Ink—-30¢ 
\ SCIENCE STUDIES—Workbook on nature. Material 
\on common birds, spring wild flowers and insects. 
Combines nature study, art and reading. 
In Hectograph Ink—$1.00 In Regular Ink—35c 
MOTHER GOOSE RHYMES—Illustrations are new, 
large, modern and easy to color. The rhymes are in 
N large, easy-to-read type. Primary grades. 
\ In Hectograph Ink—$1.00 
CHILDREN SHOULD KNOW MUSIC—Contains the 
fundamental principles of music notation, theory, 
appreciation; provides drills, facts of musical in- 
truments, composers, etc. 
+ In Hectograph Ink—$1.50 In Regular Ink—35c 
\ ART AIDS—New art designs for each school month. 
wa Suitable material for all special holidays. Large 
\ designs and simple enough for small children to cut, 
A color and construct. In Hectograph Ink—$1 00 
OUTLINE MAPS—United State’, Groups of States, 
North, South and Central America, Mexico, Alaska, 
\ Canada, Africa, Asia, Australia and Europe. 
In Hectograph Ink—50c 
HOLIDAY POSTERS & DECORATIONS — An Art 
book of full-page dra®Wings to be used separately or 
put together for Blackboard Borders for all seasons. 
In Hectograph Ink—$1.00 In Regular Ink—50c 
ACTIVITIES IN HANDCRAFT—Schoolroom decor- 
ations and art projects for school holidays. Things 
to do, make, paste, color.or draw. Keep your pupils 
usy—learning while doing. Hectograph Ink—$1.00 
CHILDREN OF ALL LANDS—Full-page pictures of 
children of different lands in historic and typical 
costumes, Full directions for coloring and complete 
teacher’s manual with descriptive poems. 
\ In Hectograph Ink—$1.00 In Regular Ink—50c 
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\e P Health, Safety & Good Manners (Hecto) ..... $ .50 
Farm Friends ee URCOD: a oivies caves bens 50 
\ Circus Activity Unit (Hecto) ..............+. .60 
a? oe for Beginners 0 ere 1.00 
_—- ee ee .20 

Number Book—Grade 1 (Hecto) ............. 1.00 
Pupil’e copy in regular ink .........ccccees .20 


) Craftwork ee ete epee 1.00 


JONES PUBLISHING CO., 542 N. Dearborn Pkwy., Chicago 10, Ill. 
Enclosed find $_________for which please send me postpaid 
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On the 44.48 for successful art programs 


OLD FRITHFUL 


special crayons 


bny \ 1.4 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 








Famous Tuned Palet Products 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


Give your art program more stimulating variety and creative 
interest. Advance faster, surer, easier with OLD FAITHFUL 
special crayons. 


The complete OLD FAITHFUL line includes special crayons for 
every technique from simple everyday drawing and coloring 
to advanced applications. Diligent research assures you 
quality that has been unsurpassed for over a century. 


OLD FAITHFUL Products are the 
able classroom art materials § 
the famous Tuned Palet Color 
This correlated color sequence 
the teaching of color 
makes the progress of the 
7 a f: one medium to another easy 
th ” a “A fident. See them at your 
ey write direct. Dept. JA-10. 


the’/!\MERICAN CRAYON company i 


NEW YORK . SAN FRANCISCO ° DALLAS a 








